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Views on the News 


ITY operating budgets generally will 

be higher this year than in 1944 as 

a result of mounting payroll costs, 
higher costs of materials and supplies, and 
outlays for developing postwar plans and 
providing new services (p. 23). Assessed 
valuations have increased but tax rates re- 
main fairly stationary with about as many 
cities reducing as there are increasing their 
tax rates. Many cities that have for several 
years supplemented current taxes by the col- 
lection of delinquent taxes now have to live 
on current taxes only. Also many cities 
cannot increase tax rates because they are 
already up to their tax limits. 

This situation is forcing some cities to 
tap new non-property sources and to place 
certain services on a utility basis (p. 15). 
But the best solution to the local financial 
problem seems to lie in an extension of state- 
collected locally shared taxes and the legis- 
lative programs of many state municipal 
leagues look to the states for assistance (p. 
22). State revenues have been responsive 
to wartime increases in population and in 
industries. Meanwhile, however, most cities 
would be well-advised not to reduce tax 
rates and perhaps the larger cities should 
develop some new taxes that are responsive 
to local sales or local income. 

There is much speculation on whether the 
military experience of servicemen will result 
in their demand for a more efficient and 
democratic form of local government for 
their home towns and cities upon their re- 
turn. A well-known authority on govern- 
ment who recently returned from more than 
two vears’ military service in many parts of 
the world made this observation: ‘‘The boys 
are witnessing the operation of a_ well- 
planned and smoothly running organization. 
All sorts of material and equipment are being 


delivered where and when needed. It would 
not be surprising therefore if the boys would 
be a bit intolerant of the slipshod methods 
that still characterize the operation of many 
local governments.” If the officials and cit- 
izens on the home front cannot improve 
local government perhaps the veterans will 
see that action replaces apathy and indiffer- 
ence when they return home. 


HE regional government proposed for 

the Boston area focuses public attention 
on the disorganized hodgepodge of legal enti- 
ties and artificial boundaries in metropolitan 
districts (p. 18). Some day the people of 
some metropolitan area will develop and 
adopt a regional government and perhaps 
Boston can lead the way. @ The central 
cities of at least two metropolitan areas now 
complain of smoke that comes from indus- 
tries outside the city limits (p. 22). @ Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has developed new sources 
of revenue that will provide more than one- 
half of the funds needed for the annual city 
budget (p. 15). @ There is a trend toward 
municipal ownership and operation of local 
utilities with many cities, both large and 
small, recently acquiring or taking steps to 
acquire electric or gas utilities (p. 23). 
Mayor Wilson Wyatt of Louisville recently 
told the people of his city that public owner- 
ship of the local gas and electric utilities 
would save them $20,000 a day. @ A com- 
prehensive accident prevention program 
sponsored by a new national committee rep- 
resenting 47 organizations deserves the full 
support of local officials (p. 17). Cities 
would do well to make continuous studies 
of ways to prevent accidents; the advice 
and suggestions of this committee will be 
invaluable in analyzing and solving this 
problem. 


[1] 








Democracy and Management 
By CHARLES E. MERRIAM* 


Chairman Emeritus, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


Cities must give as well as receive advice on state and na- 
tional levels; they need not have an inferiority complex. 


OR many generations the public admin- 
FP istrative service was the playground of 

aristocratic groups alike on the Conti- 
nent and in England. In our time adminis- 
traton is a democratic service open to all 
and filled from the mass. The effect of this 
democratic basis of administration is of far- 
reaching consequence. It means that in the 
long run the problems of public administra- 
tion are not the problems of an aristocracy 
but the problems of the many. In a career 
service democratically based there is con- 
stant interchange of experience and attitudes 
among industry, government, academic in- 
stitutions, and “the folks at home.” 

It seemed for a time that the aristocratic 
system would be followed by the spoils sys- 
tem and there are many who questioned 
whether we had made any progress. But in 
our own time we have seen the spoils system 
on its way out; it is taboo and the spoils at- 
titude and spoils management are on their 
way to the political museum. 

Democratic administration unfortunately 
sometimes finds its greatest opposition in 
the ranks of democracy. A subtle and dan- 
gerous form of opposition to effective demo- 
cratic organization is found in the bland 
assumption that “of course’ democratic 
organization must be inefficient. ‘Of course,” 
“naturally,” “to be sure,’ ‘everybody 
knows,” “you must concede,” that democracy 
cannot be strongly and effectively organized 
—these are fatal assumptions of many sin- 
cere democrats. These ideas are also the 
propaganda of those hating democracy and 
acting to destroy it. 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Merriam, formerly vice- 
chairman of the National Resources Planning Board 
and a member of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, is now chairman of 
The Spelman Fund of New York. 

This is an extract of the address delivered at the 
annual dinner session of the 31st annual confer- 


ence of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago on October 16, 1944. 


The definition of democracy, it has been 
said, is mediocrity and incompetence. Effi- 
ciency is inherently antagonistic to human 
liberty, it has been written. I do not need 
to remind you of the recent and more violent 
challenges hurled by Mussolini when he was 
I] Duce and Hitler in his palmy and balmy 
days. As an observer, a student, and to 
some extent a practitioner in the democratic 
world it is my conclusion that these assump- 
tions are fundamentally false—lies that have 
become legends. On the contrary it may be 
affirmed that democracy in its full develop- 
ment, as compared with any other form of 
government, is the most efficient type of 
organization for the promotion of personal 
development and the common good that the 
mind of man has devised. This is as true 
of crisis moments as of more normal and 
peaceful times. 

Masses of people now understand and 
accept and demand effective organization 
and administration. They may be in the 
ranks of labor, they may be in the ranks of 
agriculture, they may be in the ranks of 
business, but they know what large-scale 
organization means and what it involves 
today. 

But there are the groups who attack 
management—local, state, and national— 
and want a weak government because they 
wish to prevent adequate regulation of selfish 
interests. You will find that in general the 
attacks upon management center around the 
administration of various kinds of activities 
regulated by government. This is a seri- 
ous error on the part of those who are hop- 
ing for a weak government because a weak 
government and a_ weak administration 
neither advances nor retreats—it can only 
muddle. 

In democratic management the city’s civil 
servants have rights as well as duties and 
responsibilities as well as rights. These city 
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employees serve the community not as slaves 
but as free men, not at the whim of a casual 
boss, but as parts of a dignified and recog- 
nized public service. I am always deeply 
moved by the number of faithful employees 
given recognition and awards for long and 
good service to their government. We char- 
acterize them as men of competence, dis- 
tinction, and integrity, and not as bureau- 
crats. In general it is my observation that 
a bureaucrat in modern parlance is a Demo- 
crat who has some job a Republican wants 
or a Republican who has some job a Demo- 
crat wants. The bureaucrat certainly is not 
the postman, the policeman, the school 
teacher, the garbage collector, and so on 
down the line. 


Democratic management has also seen in 
our time the entrance of women into the 
municipal service. An increasing number of 
women take responsible parts in the man- 
agement of cities. At some future time 
lady managers will be coming up here to 
get certificates for 25 vears of long and 
efficient service and more power to them! 

Our American civil service has always 
been like our armies—the most broadly rep- 
resentative of races, religions, and groups in 
the world and this is the basis of our dy- 
namism. Returning veterans will be a 
source of strength to public service. Many 
of these men will enter civil service; others 
will be better equipped for criticism of or- 
ganization. They will have been parts of 
great organizations; they will have learned 
much about leadership, responsibility, co- 
operation, and technical management from 
a military point of view. They will offer 
constructive criticism of city, county, state, 
and national government; they should have 
sound views of what should be expected of 
administrators. 


The greatest achievement of American 
administration is the city manager. He is 
the type par excellence in public adminis- 
tration, marked by integrity, by competence, 
and by adjustability, and I have noticed 
with a great deal of interest the effect of the 
council-manager cities on the mayor-gov- 
erned cities. At a conference I attended 
some years ago the mayors and managers 
didn’t mix any more than oil and water mix. 


The mayors used to say that while man- 
agers discuss high-brow administrative com- 
petence they don’t know anything about 
politics. But I find a different type of 
mayor at conferences of the American Muni- 
cipal Association and I also find that the 
programs of the mayors have been uncon- 
sciously but none the less influenced by the 
kind of conferences that are conducted by 
the city managers. That is to me a very 
hopeful sign. 

What makes a city great? Is it territory, 
population, wealth, amount of business trans- 
acted? No. What are the ends of govern- 
ment and the city’s share in attaining it? 
The ends of government are security, order, 
justice, welfare, and freedom. The greatest 
task man has ever undertaken is the devel- 
opment of the human personality on_ its 
highest level, in a system of consent of the 
governed in a world of human dignity and 
equality of all men. Great cities are those 
that have served great ends: Athens, intel- 
lectual liberty; Paris, cultural liberty; Rome, 
moral and legal liberty; London, civil lib- 
erty. 

Our own cities, large and small, are great 
as they have brought together men of the 
many races and types in pursuit of the com- 
mon good. We have in our American cities 
the world’s greatest democratic fraternity. 
We shall meet new problems as we advance: 
(1) problems of community communication 
through the press, radio, forum, screen, 
neighborhood and other associations; (2) 
problems of taxation—ways and means of 
bearing and sharing the common load of 
financial responsibility; (3) problems of 
health, housing, and of education on an equal 
basis; (4) problems of industrial stability 
and employment. Democratic management 
also faces the problem of war on human 
erosion and a drive for human conservation. 

The postwar period will bring and indeed 
is now bringing the acid test of community 
cooperation in common affairs. The city 
cannot do all of these things, you may well 
say. Many of these problems are national 
or even international in their implications, 
but the city must play its part better than 
it has done in the last 30 years and it must 
give advice as well as receive it. Local of- 
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ficials who ignore the state, nation, or world 
need not be surprised to find that they are 
by-passed by the state, by-passed by the 
nation, and by-passed by the world. Cities 
have wealth and power, but many cities suf- 
fer from an inferiority complex. Some cities 
will not deal with such basic problems as 
health and employment because they feel 
that it is more the state’s responsibility. But 
there is no reason why cities may not offer 
advice, whether to the state capitol, national 
capitol, or to some United Nations’ organiza- 
tion. The world and the city are built of 
hopes and not of fears.. Do you have any 
suggestions to make? Stick our your chest, 
throw your shoulders back, and keep your 
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chin up. Cities do not need to crawl in be- 
fore states, they do not need to crawl in 
before nations. 

The lights will come on again in the cities 
of the world—the lights are on again in 
London, in Paris, in Athens, and in Moscow, 
and they will flash on again in the cities 
great and small in the civilized world. The 
great city is the community where order is 
maintained for weak as well as strong, where 
justice is done to poor as well as rich, where 
basic welfare is nearer to justice than to 
charity, where liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are facts as well as law, and where 
freedom dwells in the hearts and daily lives 
of men. 


Xlll. Planning Postwar Personnel Policies 


By J. J. DONOVAN* 
Acting Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, Chicago 


Some factors to consider in developing procedures for postwar per- 
sonnel administration and in reappraising current personnel policies. 


ERSONNEL administration differs in 
P at least one respect from most other 
items on a city’s postwar planning 
agenda. It is not some new structure to be 
built, some new project to be initiated, or 
some fresh function to be undertaken. Per- 
sonnel administration, whether planned or 
otherwise, is an inevitable part of the day- 
to-day activities of every supervisor and 
executive from top to bottom of the city’s 
administrative organization. The major em- 
phasis in personnel planning then is not to 
begin something new, but to do better what 
has to be done and do it with an eye to 
what the future foreshadows. 
While it is neither possible nor necessary 
to try to plan in advance for every per- 
sonnel problem that the future holds, there 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Donovan, who until re- 
cently was assistant director of the Civil Service 
Assembly, was formerly a staff member of the 
Detroit Civil Service Commission and later assist- 
ant director of the Arkansas State Personnel Divi- 
sion. 

This is the thirteenth of a series of articles on 
postwar planning for municipal facilities and serv- 
ices. The article next month will deal with plan- 
ning for postwar municipal fiscal policies. 


are certain foreseeable factors in anticipa- 
tion of which the city’s personnel policies 
and procedures may well be shaped. Among 
the most important of these are three: the 
over-all employment outlook in the cities 
during the immediate postwar era and the 
recruiting of personnel to meet existing and 
anticipated needs; the outlook from _ the 
standpoint of general pay levels; and the 
employment of war veterans. Beyond these 
are numerous additional lesser points for 
attention—lesser only because they are com- 
ponents of the major factors already men- 
tioned. In this second category, to name a 
few, are such needs as in-service training, 
effective promotional and transfer policies, 
positive employee relations programs, and 
adequate retirement systems. 


THE PostTwAR EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Fundamental to the planning of the per- 
sonnel program of the city for the postwar 
era is the over-all employment outlook in 
the period that will begin when the war in 
Europe comes to an end. Whether there 
will actually be a “V-E Day” to signal the 
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1945] PLANNING POSTWAR 
beginning of this period is immaterial. The 
fact remains that substantial cut-backs will 
be made in war production; some if not all 
of the federal war agencies will be scaled 
down; and the intricate process of recon- 
version will get under way in modified form. 
As soon as these forces have made their in- 
fluence felt on the labor market the average 
city should be in a position to start immedi- 
ately on the filling of personnel needs that 
have long gone unsatisfied. 

To varying degrees the cities of the 
United States are understaffed—some seri- 
ously, others to a lesser extent. In state 
and local government, unlike the federal 
government, the index of employment has 
fallen off steadily since shortly after Pearl 
Harbor. As more and more employees have 
left for the armed forces or for jobs in war 
industries, municipal departments have 
closed ranks and carried on with subnormal 
forces. This state of affairs can hardly con- 
tinue very far into the postwar period when 
citizens will again demand increased public 
services and when the phrase, ‘“There’s a 
war on, you know,” will no longer suffice 
as an answer to a critical taxpayer. 

While all cities face the need for building 
their staffs back up to a point permitting 
them to provide prewar levels of service in 
existing functions, in at least some cities 
there will be the added task of staffing new 
service functions. Students of postwar em- 
ployment trends forecast a considerable ex- 
pansion in these so-called ‘service’ activi- 
ties, in contrast to manufacturing and 
processing activities, if full postwar employ- 
ment is to be achieved. Some of these serv- 
ices will be in the public domain—in the 
utilities field, for example, and in the health, 
recreation, and welfare fields. 

The over-all volume of this potential pub- 
lic employment is quite impressive. In a 
recent reference to the postwar employment 
outlook in government,’ Dr. Leonard D. 
White estimates that the combination of 
turnover and the filling of new jobs will re- 
quire more than a million and a quarter 
new employees to meet the personnel needs 


Leonard D. White, Veterans’ Preference—A 
Challenge and An Opportunity. (Chicago: Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 1944). 20pp. 
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of the states and cities during the five-year 
period beginning in 1947. Municipal em- 
ployment represents approximately 50 per 
cent of all non-federal public employment, 
and if the same ratio is applied to Dr. 
White’s estimate, the cities of the country 
face the task of recruiting and selecting 
more than 600,000 new employees in the 
early postwar years ahead. 

From what sources will these new em- 
ployees come? They will come largely from 
the war plants and from among returning 
veterans and to a somewhat lesser degree 
from the federal service. They cannot be 
expected to come of their own accord—at 
least not in the absence of another severe 
depression such as the country experienced 
in the thirties. Most of them, particularly 
returning veterans, will want to ‘shop 
around.” They will be attracted to the em- 
ployment that holds forth the best promise 
for a secure, well-paid job with reasonable 
opportunity for advancement. It will be 
up to the cities to have their personnel ma- 
chinery in order to go out aggressively after 
the cream of this crop of new employees 
and thereby assure that expanded municipal 
functions will be staffed with capable per- 
sonnel. 


RECRUITING EMPLOYEES 


Cities that already have postwar projects 
in the blueprint stage, as well as those still 
working toward that point, will do well to 
audit their plans in terms of the personnel 
necessary to put their plans into effect. How 
much of the planned building and renovat- 
ing can be done with the staff now available? 
How much and what kind of new talent will 
be needea? If the city’s plans call for a new 
municipal hospital, or an airport, or an elec- 
tric utility, from where will come the staffs 
needed to run these new enterprises? Any 
comprehensive set of postwar plans must oi 
necessity give adequate attention to these 
important questions of manpower as well 
as to the procurement of lumber, steel, ce- 
ment, and equipment. 

This aspect of the recruiting problem, 
however, overlies the basic one of rebuild- 
ing the existing municipal staff to an ade- 
quate level. Police, fire, and public works 
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departments, to mention a few, have been 
curtailed drastically in many cities, and 
there will be need for bringing these func- 
tions back to prewar levels or beyond in 
the postwar period ahead. While wartime 
turnover rates will undoubtedly drop 
sharply and a substantial proportion of em- 
ployees on military leave will return to their 
old jobs, these gains will be largely offset 
by the past-due retirement of old employees 
and the return of women to domestic pur- 
suits. 

In the competition for employees to meet 
postwar needs cities will be in a favorable 
position only to the extent that they can 
hold forth genuinely attractive job oppor- 
tunities. ‘Job security,” as the sole selling 
point for municipal employment, has a neg- 
ative emphasis that draws the fire of peren- 
nial critics of the public service. Its actual 
effectiveness in recruiting and holding em- 
ployees, moreover, has been shown to be 
slight, as witness the large-scale migration 
of citv employees to war plants in the days 
of iob-pirating. 

To recruit adequatelv for their postwar 
needs cities will have to offer employment 
at pav levels reasonably close to those pre- 
vailing in private industry. This applies 
not only to rank-and-file positions but with 
even greater force to professional, technical, 
executive, and administrative posts. The 
city’s personnel program in addition should 
include adequate attention to training, pro- 
motion, sick leave and vacation, safe and 
healthy working conditions, and a soundly 
conceived retirement plan. Unless these 
elements are present and are aggressively 
“sold” as attractions to talented recruits the 
city will have to be content to be a marginal 
competitor for the best skills available in 
the community. 


THE OUTLOOK ON PAY RATES 


Public pay rates have been characteristi- 
cally slower in responding to the upward 
surge of wartime increases in living costs 
than rates in private industry. By the same 
token it is to be expected that a similar lag 
will prevail in connection with any reverse 
trend that may set in. On the assumption 
that living costs are now at or near their 
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peak there is little likelihood of further sub- 
stantial increases in the “take-home” pay 
of public employees, nor is there an imme- 
diate prospect of reductions in basic pay 
rates. This is a generalization, however, 
and it does not preclude the continuing ne- 
cessity for making internal readjustments 
in pay plans whenever the need is demon- 
strated. Joint pay surveys, in which two 
or more governmental jurisdictions in the 
same general area collaborate, represent one 
means for making periodic readjustments 
which has already been tried successfully 
during the war. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
a joint pay study in which 14 independent 
government bodies participated, resulted in 
a unified policy on pay for the first time. 
A similar undertaking is currently in prog- 
ress in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where five 
separate governmental units have joined in 
a cooperative study. 

A number of cities have installed so- 
called “cost-of-living” pay plans in the last 
few vears under which employees have bene- 
fited through pay increases geared to rising 
living costs. The acid test of these plans 
will come when the same formulas applied 
in reverse result in pay reductions commen- 
surate with a receding index of living costs. 
If such plans were soundly conceived when 
installed it is reasonable to expect that em- 
ployees who have benefited under them will 
accept appropriate pay reductions when 
such are justified. However, since it is to 
be assumed that living costs will decline 
during the postwar period, it would follow 
that a cost-of-living plan installed for the 
first time during that period would be less 
favorably received by employees than one 
initiated during a period of rising costs. 

In other cities wartime pay increases have 
been effected through various other devices, 
including sliding scale or flat percentage 
“duration” increases and the payment of 
substantial overtime rates. When the time 
comes to scale down the overtime hours or 
to terminate a “duration” bonus, a_ policy 
of bringing about the change gradually will 
be far more constructive than an abrupt 
cut-back, for it will give employees some 
opportunity to readjust their personal 
budgets in advance. In summary, the post- 
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war pay outlook involves a leveling off of 
basic pay rates at a compromise point which 
is consistent with anticipated municipal rev- 
enues and which at the same time avoids a 
sharp downward reverse that may well con- 
tribute to a postwar depression. 


RETURNING VETERANS 


Judging from experience following World 
War I, the years ahead will find the public 
services of the various governmental juris- 
dictions in the United States absorbing at 
least their proportionate share and perhaps 
more of the returning veterans. This ap- 
plies not only to employees returning from 
military leave but also to veterans who seek 
public employment for the first time. As 
a major factor to be considered in the post- 
war personnel planning of the city, the han- 
dling of veteran employment calls for fore- 
sight, wisdom, and the fullest degree of 
flexibility consistent with legal restrictions. 

The employment of veterans logically 
subdivides into the two major categories 
already mentioned: the reinstatement of 
those who return from military leave and 
the selection and placement of veterans who 
are new employees. Regarding the former 
it is stating the obvious to say that perma- 
nent employees who have been ordered into 
military service should be reinstated upon 
their return. Although state and local gov- 
ernments are not strictly bound under the 
law to give this guarantee, as are private 
employers and the federal government, cities 
have invariably observed the full spirit of 
the law in adopting leave and reinstatement 
measures. 

Giving full recognition to the reinstate- 
ment rights of the employee on military 
leave will rarely be restricted to the simple 
matters of giving him back his old job. 
Even where changes in departmental or- 
ganization or the abolition of a position 
does not enter in to complicate the task of 
identifying the old job there will be numer- 
ous secondary questions to be answered. 
These include such points as eligibility for 
automatic pay increases, opportunity to be 
considered for promotion lists, reinstatement 
of unused vacation and sick leave, seniority 
credit, and credit for service in connection 
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with a retirement plan. Developing equit- 
able policies on these points will not be 
easy, but if any error is to be made along 
the way an error on the side of liberality 
will be far more justifiable than one on the 
side of conservatism. 

One interesting device in connection with 
the establishment of administrative policies 
relating to veterans is found in Detroit. In 
that city an informal committee has been 
established to act in an advisory capacity 
to the personnel agency on matters per- 
taining to veterans in the municipal service. 
Each of the several veterans’ organizations 
was invited to name one member on this 
committee from among those city employees 
in the ranks of its own membership. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


Concerning the non-employee veteran and 
the question of veterans’ preference policies, 
whatever measures are adopted will make 
their influence felt not only in the imme- 
diate postwar years but also 10 and 20 
vears hence. The principle of veterans’ 
preference as a matter of public policy is 
one thing; spelling it out in specific terms 
is quite another. In both, and particularly in 
the latter, two equally important considera- 
tions are involved: to deal fairly with the 
men and women who comprise our armed 
forces and at the same time to maintain 
the public interest in the efficiency of its 
public service. 

The pattern of veterans’ preference poli- 
cies hitherto established leads to one quite 
obvious conclusion: without a formal sys- 
tem of employment involving recruiting, 
competitive examination, and rank-order 
appointment, the only means whereby vet- 
erans may be given preference in fact is 
through a policy of absolute preference. In 
other words it is only through the applica- 
tion of a specific schedule of bonus points 
in a competitive selection process that the 
qualified veteran can be given a reasonable, 
but not absolute, margin of preference over 
a non-veteran who is otherwise equally well 
qualified. 

Until recently the subject of veterans’ 
preference has received less attention from 
public administrators than its importance 
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deserves. Many knotty problems call for 
answers—answers that will have to be found 
in coming months. In this connection there 
is considerable significance in a recent com- 
mittee report wherein a number of recom- 
mendations are set forth. These recom- 
mendations provide a framework about 
which a veterans’ preference policy can be 
shaped that gives adequate recognition to 
both of the considerations previously men- 
tioned—the interests of the veterans, and 
the interests of the public, of which the 
veterans themselves are also an_ integral 
part. 


REAPPRAISING PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The discussion thus far has been con- 
cerned mainly with the major factors that 
will have to be reckoned with in shaping 
the city’s postwar personnel plans. Little 
reading between the lines will be needed, 
however, to convey the suggestion that the 
existing personnel program of the city 
should be reappraised critically to determine 
whether it will be adequate to cope with 
these demands of the future. Aside from 
the ostensible need for a formally organized 
central personnel unit in the city govern- 
ment in which primary responsibility for 
the personnel program is lodged, perhaps 
the most vital need is for an up-to-date job 
classification scheme. Omitting the tech- 
nical details such a scheme is essentially a 
four-step plan involving the following ele- 
ments: (1) the careful study of each em- 
ployee’s job to determine just what the 
duties and responsibilities are; (2) the 
grouping of substantially similar jobs into 
a common “class” with a common title, such 
as “Junior Civil Engineering Draftsman”; 
(3) the preparation of standard job de- 
scriptions for each class, including desirable 
qualifications of employees therein; and (4) 
the assignment of each employee's job to 
the most appropriate class title. 

Once such a plan has been established 
the city is then in a position to recruit to 


“The Employment of Veterans in the Public 
Service in the United States. Report to the ex- 
ecutive council of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada by the Committee 
on Veteran Employment Policies. (Chicago: Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 1944). 8pp. 
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fill its personnel needs, consider questions 
of pay on an equitable basis, train em- 
ployees, promote and transfer them, evalu- 
ate their relative efficiency—in short, to 
handle its personnel problems on a system- 
atic basis. Without such a plan each job 
to be filled or refilled in the future becomes 
a new emergency for the operating depart- 
ment and ultimately for the chief adminis- 
trator. The same applies of course to cities 
which have allowed plans already in exist- 
ence to become outmoded by neglecting to 
bring them up to date periodically. 

Beyond the need for a solid base on which 
the personnel program can rest there is 
equal need for reappraising the role of the 
personnel agency itself. Should it be pri- 
marily a policing agency having as its ma- 
jor task the enforcement of legal controls 
to safeguard the public service against po- 
litical abuses? Or should it be an arm of 
management constituted in such a way as 
to render positive assistance to operating 
departments in solving their personnel prob- 
lems? Current thought in the personnel 
field is by no means unanimous on this basic 
issue but the trend appears to be percepti- 
bly in the latter direction.* As in so many 
other similar questions, it is likely that the 
best answer lies not in the direction of 
“either or,’ but in combining the two in 
relative proportions adequate to the needs 
of conditions that currently prevail. Con- 
trols should be available for use when nec- 
essary, but those who shape personnel poli- 
cies should never lose sight of the fact that 
operating officials have responsibility for 
“getting the job done.” By the same token 
they are entitled to look on the personnel 
agency as a place to come for sound advice 
and ready aid in working out on-the-job 
personnel problems. 

This constructive approach can be given 
force and effect through various means. One 
is the initiation of a permanent in-service 
training program tied in wherever possible 


*Two recent articles incorporating this point ol 
view are: H. Eliot Kaplan, “Let’s Look at Civil 
Service,’ National Municipal Review, October, 
1944, pp.441-47; and Herbert Emmerich, “Good 
Personnel Administration is Good Public Adminis- 
tration,” Public Personnel Review, January, 1945, 
pp.1-5. 
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estions with the facilities of educational institutions policies; the establishment of uniform, 
n em- in the community and state. Through a_ equitable vacation and sick leave policies; 
evalu- program of this sort employees returning the fostering of health and safety programs 
rt, to from military leave can be given “brush-up’’ and employee service activities; and the 
ystem- training that will substantially shorten the adoption of a realistic, open-minded ap- 
ch job time required to fit them back into the or- proach to problems of employee relations. 
“Comes ganization. This of course is only one of Taken singly, perhaps, measures of this 
lepart- the many potential benefits to be derived character would have no conclusive influ- 
Iminis- from a training program, but it serves to ence on the fruition of the city’s personnel 
) cities illustrate the type of contribution that the plans. In combination, however, their cu- 
_exist- personnel agency can make to the solving mulative influence will be strongly and un- 
‘Ing to of management problems. mistakably for good. They are typical of 
Other illustrations could be cited at the vigorous, purposeful planning which the 
which length. They include such points as the demands of the future will require; they 
ere is maximum utilization of employee skills are the stuff of which good personnel ad- 
of the through flexible transfer and promotion ministration is made. 
€ pri- 
ts ma- 
ontrols 
ist po- 
arm of 
Way as WANT to make a few remarks about administrative organiza- 
erating tion for planning. There are at least three ways in which your 
1 prob- community can undertake a planning program. First, you can 
rsonnel appropriate an adequate sum of money to build up a planning staff, 
is basic if you can find the staff, and go to work. Second, you can appro- 
>rcepti- priate an adequate sum of money and go out into the open market 
) many and find somebody who will come into your community and make 
nat the a plan for you. This plan in my opinion is a method of evading 
ion of responsibilitvy—an admission that you do not have the talent or the 
two in drive or the intelligence within your own community to look at 
» needs your problems and find solutions. I am not protesting against the 
Con- use of consulting services. I am, however, protesting against handing 
en nec- the entire job over to somebody on the “let-George-do-it-for-us” 
el poli- theory. Thirdly, you might appropriate a modest sum of money 
ct that and organize the community itself to do a planning job with or 
ity for without expert advice. There is a great deal that the community 
e token itself can do if it organizes all the talents within the community. 
rsonnel Furthermore, your planning will not be effective unless there is 
advice community participation in the making of the plans. The first two 
the-job methods could be worked together in part, while the third plan, if 
carried out purely with local assistance, may lead to certain short- 
e given comings.—From an address by WALTER H. BLUCHER, executive 
ns. One director, American Society of Planning Officials, at the 31st annual 
-service conference of International City Managers’ Association in Chicago 
possible on October 13, 1944. 
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Effect of Recent Social Trends on Urban Planning 


By LOUIS WIRTH* 


Professor of Sociology and Associate Dean, Division of Social Sciences, University of Chicago 


To plan wisely for the future cities must understand and take 
account of the implication of social and economic changes. 


E ARE accustomed, in times like 

these, to overstatement. But the cry 

“Wolf, wolf!” repeated too often 
loses its effect. Nevertheless, we are justi- 
fied in the assertion that American cities 
face the most serious crisis in their history. 
The period in which we live is one charac- 
terized by highly fluid conditions which pro- 
vide us with a greater opportunity than in 
normal times to change conditions for better 
or for worse. Our cities face unprecedented 
problems and equally unprecedented oppor- 
tunities. 

For many cities the postwar period has 
already arrived, and the foundations for a 
wholesome life for these cities must either 
be laid now or they will not exist. Long 
before the war began our cities were under- 
going changes, the fundamental and revolu- 
tionary nature of which was scarcely recog- 
nized. The war itself has brought even more 
drastic upheavals; and the impending post- 
war problems and possibilities assume stag- 
gering proportions. Our cities—large or 
small, old as well as new—cannot plan their 
future wisely if they fail to understand and 
take account of the implication of these 
changes. 

While the impact of war is perhaps more 
dramatic than the long-time trends in our 
society and economy, and while the war will 
no doubt leave a permanent mark upon our 
cities, the wartime and postwar effects must 
be viewed from the background of the 
changes that were already taking place be- 








*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wirth, who is also asso- 
ciate editor of the American Journal of Sociology, 
was formerly director of planning, Illinois Post- 
war Planning Commission; regional director, Re- 
gion IV of the National Resources Planning 
Board; consultant to the NRPB and to other 
government agencies; and is author and co-author 
of numerous publications on urbanism. 

This address was delivered before the 31st an- 
nual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in Chicago on October 13, 1944. 


fore. the dislocations of people, industries, 
and institutions incident to war made them- 
selves felt. 

A realistic appraisal of the problems and 
prospects of the American city must reckon 
with the fact that the seemingly limitless 
growth of our cities has come to an abrupt 
end. This is all the more important because 
until the end of World War I we took it for 
granted that our cities would continue to 
grow at what now appears a fantastic rate. 
In the census of 1940 we were shocked to 
discover that during the previous decade our 
cities had grown at their slowest rate in 
history. It amounted to 7.9 per cent, or 
considerably less than 1 per cent annually. 
This was less than one-third the rate of 
growth during the previous decade and less 
than one-tenth the rate a century ago. 

Not all parts of the country are equally 
affected by this drop. The South and the 
West, especially the Southwest and_ the 
Northwest, still show some of the exuberant 
growth of frontier regions. But there, too, 
the shift of population attracted by rela- 
tively undeveloped resources, by gigantic 
power developments, and by the reorienta- 
tion of America to the Pacific, has definite 
limits. 

We should not be deceived by the tem- 
porary drift toward the cities induced by the 
call for war production. Unless our economy 
can absorb the increased productive ca- 
pacity which the war has created, unless we 
can find markets for a volume of goods and 
services approximately twice as great as be- 
fore the war, and unless an unlikely reversal 
in our birth rate or immigation policy should 
take place, the hopes for a revival of urban 
growth are almost certain to be dashed. 
Those who are responsible for shaping the 
policies and the administration of cities 
must take cognizance of the fact that the 
wild speculation that characterized the 
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period of growth of cities will not continue. 
As long as our population was increasing, it 
was necessary only to hold on to what one 
had in order to grow richer; but the test of 
sound business judgment comes in a period 
of stable or declining population. It is quite 
clear that the sources of new population 
growth have virtually dried up. After the 
marriages and births deferred during the 
period of the war will have made their ef- 
fects felt, there is every likelihood that our 
natural increase, that is the difference be- 
tween births and deaths, will again resume 
its downward course. 

Aside from the changing rate of growth 
in cities, urban planning must take account 
of the changing pattern of cities, especially 
of our larger cities or metropolitan areas. The 
overwhelming proportion of our war plants 
has been built on the outskirts of cities. 
Approximately three-fourths of the new war 
plants are located within the metropolitan 
areas of cities with a population of over 
100,000. Even in the smaller cities such new 
plants as have been erected are located in 
the newer sections and often outside the 
municipal limits. The trend in that direc- 
tion was already established before the war. 
It has been accentuated by the war. What 
is more important than the number of plants 
on the periphery of cities, however, is the 
nature of these plants. The fact that this 
recent industrial development represents our 
most modern production facilities is of spe- 
cial significance. Given the choice between 
resuming production in an old or obsolescent 
plant and in a modern new plant which can 
be acquired far below cost, I leave it to you 
to decide where industrial activity will go. 

The most likely effect of this decentraliza- 
tion of industry within urban areas is to 
accentuate the decay of the central cities 
and of the inner cores of our towns. The 
flight to the suburbs will increase. Whereas 
formerly only the upper income groups could 
live in the residential suburbs and com- 
mute to the cities for work, we now find 
that the middle and lower income groups are 
in ever increasing numbers being attracted 
to the suburbs where they will be nearer to 
their work. Under the present housing 
shortage it is already true that a substantial 


proportion of the urban working population 
lives in cities and commutes to the suburbs 
to work. This is unlikely to continue far 
into the postwar period when building con- 
struction can be resumed. We may expect 
a continuation of the push exerted by high 
costs and undesirable living conditions at 
the center and the pull exerted by the rela- 
tively attractive features of suburban life; 
but in addition we must reckon with this 
new decentralizing force generated by the 
mushroom growth of war industries on the 
perimeter of the city. 

It would be dangerous for the future of 
our cities to allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the new lease on life which cities seem 
to enjoy as evidenced by their momentary 
relatively strong financial position. It is 
true that most American cities have reduced 
their long-term debt and their short-term 
borrowing; their tax collections have in- 
creased, their bond prices are favorable, 
their assessments for the time being have 
been stabilized. Some of them even have 
comfortable surpluses in their treasuries, al- 
though it should be pointed out that these 
surpluses are largely often the result of 
deferred maintenance and improvements. 
Once the effects of war production and 
shortages have disappeared, the cities which 
are dependent upon real estate taxation will 
experience a resumption in the decline of 
tax values. Unless they find new sources of 
revenue of a substantial sort other than the 
real estate tax, they will move further to- 
ward bankruptcy. As the cumulative de- 
cline at the center proceeds, the flight from 
the city will be speeded up resulting in the 
vicious circle of further decline at the cen- 
ter, still lower tax revenues, and higher costs 
of public services. Only large-scale rebuild- 
ing of cities, especially at or near their cen- 
ters, will halt this catastrophic downward 
spiral. 

While less visible in the smaller cities 
than the large, this situation holds for the 
former as well. It is cheaper to build on 
new land on the outskirts than to rebuild on 
the old land in the center. Only a broad 
regional organization of urban government 
and of urban planning can cope with this 
problem. 
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The decentralization of industry on a 
national scale which gave to the middle- 
sized and small cities an advantage during 
the twenties will no longer be supported by 
national standards of wages and by nation- 
wide labor organizations. There was a time 
when industry fled to the smaller outlying 
towns for cheap labor and low production 
costs. Our national legislation on minimum 
wages and maximum hours and on collective 
bargaining has, in my opinion fortunately, 
put an end to the attempt on the part of 
industry to exploit these differentials. In the 
future, the smaller towns and the outlying 
cities must offer something besides non- 
unionized workers to be had at low wages 
in order to compete with the larger centers. 
They might be able, however, to offer ad- 
vantages in lower costs of government and 
in more stable and desirable conditions of 
life. For this they must learn to plan. 

Some cities may be tempted to hold on to 
or to attract an industry for which they are 
ill suited. I should like to warn them that 
to do so is to invite disaster in the long run. 
Unless a city has a sound economic base 
and offers genuine advantages in the form 
of accessibility to raw materials, labor, and 
particularly markets, and unless it has ad- 
vantages in transportation and in effici- 
ency of government and wholesomeness of 
life, it will not be able to induce industries 
to settle and to remain in the community. 
Hence it is important for every city to con- 
sider its fitness for the industries it has and 
seeks. 

I should like to remark parenthetically 
that the size of a city is less important than 
its type and its location. I note that in the 
ptogram for this conference the cities are 
grouped according to size. However, the 
cities of the metropolitan area of Chicago, 
for instance, have little in common with 
cities of comparable size in outlying and 
more sparsely settled portions of the coun- 
try. The problems of the former must be 
considered in the light of their relationship 
to a metropolitan complex, whereas the 
problems of the latter can be understood 
only in the light of the radically different re- 
gional base upon which their economy and 
society rest. 
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Urban planning is conditioned not merely 
by the changing rate of growth and chang- 
ing internal pattern of cities, but by chang- 
ing age and sex composition of cities as well. 
Among these perhaps the most important 
factor is the aging of the urban population, 
Between 1930 and 1940 the median age of 
our urban population has risen from 28.4 
to 30.9 years. The porportion of old people 
(those over 65 and, to a lesser degree, those 
over 45 years of age) has risen, and there 
has been a noticeable decrease in the 
younger age groups (those under 20). This 
means that the proportion of people who are 
relatively dependent has increased, whereas 
the proportion of the productive population 
has decreased. The shortening of the work- 
ing life further accentuates this dispropor- 
tionate number of the people to be sup- 
ported. This has important implications for 
recreation, for education, and for other 
public services, especially the welfare serv- 
ices. We note already that school enroll- 
ment in many cities in the elementary 
grades is declining at a rapid rate. In some, 
it has already reached the high school years, 
and it will make itself felt in the years to 
come even in the junior college. Unless the 
cities can readjust their institutional struc- 
ture to take account of this changing age 
grouping, they will be wasting their re- 
sources and failing to meet needed services. 

For the cities of the country as a whole, 
there was also a decrease in the sex ratio. 
The number of males per 100 females has 
declined in urban areas from 98.1 in 1930 
to 95.8 in 1940. This will have an important 
effect upon marriage opportunities, upon the 
number of single persons, and upon the pro- 
portion of women in the working popula- 
tion. 

Racially and ethically, too, our cities are 
changing significantly. Our population is 
becoming more “native born” and the prob- 
lem of European immigrants is no longer as 
significant as it was before and after World 
War I. During the last decade the majority 
of our cities showed an increasing proportion 
of non-whites. The southern as well as the 
northern cities attracted a larger propor- 
tion of the Negro migrants. Whereas a few 
years ago this was a problem only for the 
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larger cities, it now affects even the middle- 
sized and smaller cities. Cities will hence 
have to be alert to the problems of race rela- 
tions. 

One of the most significant facts, espe- 
cially for housing, is the decline in the size 
of the family. The urban net reproduction 
rate has declined from 88 in 1930 to 74 in 
1940. We will consequently have need for 
a relatively large number of smaller housing 
units, and our large single-family and apart- 
ment residences will be a drug on the mar- 
ket. 

The war has generated certain new expec- 
tations and new possibilities. Our cities will 
be called upon not merely to expand the 
range of their services, but also to readjust 
their governmental and social institutions 
to meet the needs of a changing population. 
The presence of more old people and fewer 
children calls for new patterns of educa- 
tional, health, and welfare services. In- 
creased leisure time calls for widely extend- 
ed recreational and cultural services. The 
forms of civic organizations developed dur- 
ing the war should not be allowed to dis- 
integrate but should be adapted to this 
changed population and its new and altered 
needs. Our cities have given rise to a host 
of voluntary associations. They will be an 
immense social capital which can be utilized 
for the implementation of democratic living. 

Our cities need physical reconstruction; 
but they need economic, fiscal, social, and 
administrative reconstruction even more 
sorely if they are to rise to their problems 
and to their opportunities. It is easier to 
plan for cities today than it was in the spec- 
ulative era of the past. Cessation of growth 
does not necessarily mean decay. It can 
mean maturity and wholesome orderly liv- 
ing. Size is less important than quality of 


life. Cities can and must become more de- 
sirable places in which to live and to work. 
Planning can make them so. 

Cities must guard against delusions of 
grandeur. The unrealistic discussion con- 
cerning the airplane is one illustration of 
these delusions. Not every city will become 
the air center of the world, although we can 
draw lines on a map from every city to 
every other part of the world to make it 
appear as if this particular city were ideally 
suited to be the world’s air center. 

There is no longer any excuse for any 
city, particularly council-manager cities, to 
operate without the authentic facts and a 
searching interpretation and understanding 
of the meaning of these facts. 

The crucial question is: Where are we to 
find the incentives for reconstructing and 
replanning our cities? We should under- 
stand that demobilization will be harder 
than was mobilization. In a period of de- 
mobilization, we do not tolerate the waste 
which is inevitable in war. We count our 
costs. During demobilization, the spirit of 
patriotism, of sacrifice, and of civic loyalty 
is likely to wane. Apathy and disillusion- 
ment set in. Most important of all, how- 
ever, during the period of demobilization 
there is the absence of an imperative and 
unambiguous goal. Whereas war fixes its 
own goal—survival and _ victory—peace 
must be built on less determinate objectives. 
What compelling motive shall guide us in 
reconstructing and replanning our cities for 
the era of peace? The cities of the old world 
can find their inspiration for reconstruction 
in the ruins that they see all about them. 
We must find our incentive in the vision of 
what we have in contrast to what we might 
have; in the difference between the actual 
and the possible. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


HE Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 

signed by the President on December 

2U provides $500,000,0090 for construc- 
tion of highways in each of the first three 
postwar years and requires two new highway 
systems in addition to the existing federal- 
aid system. One of the new systems is the 
national system of interstate highways con- 
necting the principal metropolitan areas and 
the other system is to consist of the prin- 
cipal secondary and feeder roads including 
farm-to-market roads or routes in municipal- 
ities of less than 5,000 which are not in 
urban areas. The law authorizes $225,000,- 
000 for the regular federal-aid system, $150,- 
000,000 for secondary roads, and $125,000,- 
000 for projects on the federal-aid highways 
in urban areas in which all municipalities 
of more than 5,000 population are included 
automatically. These funds will become 
available at the end of the war although the 
$100,000,000 for planning can be voted 
early in 1945. Other highlights of this new 
law are: 


1. The match formulas permit use of federal 
funds to pay up to one-half the cost of construc- 
tion of general projects and up to one-third the 
cost of rights-of-way and damages. 

2. All the construction cost and one-half the 
rights-of-way and property damage costs in grade 
crossing elimination may be paid from federal 
funds. Up to 10 per cent of each state’s appor- 
tionment may be used for this purpose. The 
railroads must pay up to 10 per cent of the total 
cost in proportion to the benefits they receive. 

3. Up to 1% per cent of each state’s appor- 
tionment may be used for planning and engi- 
neering, with or without matching, and $100,000.- 
000 can be appropriated and apportioned imme- 
diately for planning, surveying, engineering, ac- 
quiring rights-of-way, and for new construction. 

4. None of the urban area funds may be srent 
on projects which are not on the regular federal- 
aid system and none of the farm-to-market funds 
may be spent in urban areas. But urban areas 
will share both in the urban funds and in the 
regular system funds. Many municipalities will 
be called upon by the states to assist in matching 
the urban or regular funds. 

5. Municipalities not in an urban area will 
receive projects, without municipal matching, 


financed by the state’s matching of farm-to-mar- 
ket tunds and regular system funas. 

Surplus Property Disposal. The Senate 
on December 19 confirmed the appointment 
of Lt. Col. Edward Heller and former gov- 
ernor Robert Hurley of Connecticut to be 
members of the Surplus Property Board. The 
third member, Senator Gillette of lowa, will 
be appointed and probably confirmed this 
month. Under the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 municipalities have a high priority 
position and to assist the SPB in making 
plans to implement this section of the law 
the American Municipal Association has 
recommended that the board enunciate a 
policy under which each disposal agency 
shall either set aside for disposal exclusively 
to local units a quantity of surplus items 
sufficient to meet their legitimate needs or 
offer to local units surplus items of govern- 
mental or institutional use for a reasonable 
period of refusal which is suggested as being 
60 days. The AMA also has suggested that 
the board establish or sponsor branch offices 
to act as clearing houses for information and 
also that the board devise policies and pro- 
cedures which conform as closely as possible 
with state laws and municipal charters and 
ordinances with respect to bidding, deposits, 
and payments. It is suggested that all offer- 
ings to municipalities be without the re- 
quirement of bids and that all sales be 
negotiated. 


National Airport Plan. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Department 
of Commerce have recommended that Con- 
gress appropriate $100,000,000 a vear for 
federal aid to states and cities for construc- 
tion of 3,050 new airports and for improv- 
ing 1,625 existing fields in the next five to 
10 years at a cost of approximately $1,250,- 
000,000 and that the funds be channeled 
through the state airport agencies. These 
recommendations appear in the report on the 
CAA’s national airport plan which was sub- 
mitted to Congress on November 28 and 
which is expected to be printed and made 
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available as a Congressional document. More 
details concerning the plan are set forth in 
the Washington News Letter of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association for December 12, 
1944. 

Planning. An item of $75,900,000 request- 
ed of Congress by the President for use in 
the form of federal loans to local govern- 
ments in planning public works was not 
included in the final appropriation bill of 
the 78th Congress. If this fund is not ap- 
propriated by Congress, it will be because 
Congress doubts that cities may legally 
accept FWA loans in excess of debt limits 
or for purposes for which they are not per- 
mitted to borrow from their normal sources. 

Congested Areas. The Committee for 
Congested Production Areas established by 
the President in April, 1943, closed all of its 
offices on December 31. The Committee 
had operated in 18 war congested areas in 
helping to coordinate and expedite the work 
of federal, state, and local agencies in pro- 
viding such facilities and services as housing, 
medical care, food, education, child care, 
water supply, sewers, and similar necessities. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue in 
Columbus, Ohio 


OLUMBUS, Ohio, during the year 1944 

adopted new sources of revenue that 
will provide more than one-half of the funds 
needed for the nearly $3,000,000 annual city 
budget. More than one-half of the new 
revenue comes from a 5 per cent consumers’ 
utility tax which is added to all gas, electric, 
telephone, and water bills, and will raise 
$850,000 annually. A charge for garbage 
and rubbish collection provided $325,000 in 
1944; cards were printed and sold for $5, 
$6, and $7 depending upon the size of the 
container. The local transportation com- 
pany which had not been paying the city 
for many years agreed to pay $1,500,000 for 
a five-year license. The city plans to charge 
the local gas and telephone companies a 
similar license fee. Agencies not definitely 
a part of the city government but using 
office space in the city hall were told to pay 
rent or move out. Suburban cities which 


depend upon Columbus for fire protection 
and use city sewers, and other services, were 
told that they would have to sign contracts 
and pay for the service. The license for 
taxicab fees was increased from $25 to $125 
a year and this money was earmarked for 
the recreation department. Ohio State Uni- 
versity and other state and federal agencies 
were billed more than $100,000 for back 
sewer rental charges, street cleaning, sprink- 
ling, and other services. Following these 
financial readjustments, the city hall received 
a vote of confidence in a popular subscrip- 
tion of $40,000—-$25,000 to launch a smoke 
abatement program under city auspices, 
$10,000 to establish a crime laboratory in 
the police department, and $5,000 to organ- 
ize a junior police movement. 


Refuse Collection Charges Increased to 
Cover Operating Costs 


HE city of Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

(16,743), has increased its service 
charges for refuse collection to make rev- 
enues cover operating costs. During the 10 
years since the service charge was adopted 
many inequalities developed with the result, 
for example, that as many as seven different 
rates were charged for collecting ashes from 
churches. Moreover, revenues during 1943 
were $10,000, or 30 per cent, less than the 
cost of providing the collection service. Be- 
fore making any changes the city council 
ordered a complete survey, including field 
studies at different seasons of the year to 
determine a fair basis for distributing the 
cost of the service. This survey revealed 
that 65 per cent of the total cost should be 
paid by residences and 35 per cent by com- 
mercial establishments. The total cost of 
supplying collection service to residential 
areas was then divided by the number of 
residential customers to get a base rate 
per family. Because less time is required 
to collect refuse from single residences 
than from multiple dwelling units a slight 
adjustment was made with the result that 
the following monthly charges per family 
were set up: single houses and duplexes, $1; 
apartments of from three to eight units, 80 
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cents; and apartments with more than eight 
units, 65 cents. These charges are for gar- 
bage and rubbish only; similar charges are 
levied for ash collection. 

The field study of commercial establish- 
ments showed the volume of refuse collected 
from each type of establishment, the amount 
of time required to make the pickups, and 
the cost per man-hour and per crew-hour. 
All commercial establishments were then 
grouped into 16 classifications and a tenta- 
tive schedule of charges set up to produce 
revenues equal to 35 per cent of the total 
collection cost for the entire city. This 
schedule was then reviewed by a citizens’ 
committee composed of a department store 
executive, a clothing store manager, a garage 
owner, an office building manager, a grocer, 
and the superintendent of refuse collection. 
The committee helped to determine the clas- 
sification of some individual businesses and 
did much to publicize the methods used by 
the city in arriving at an equitable schedule 
of rates. After the new rate schedule was 
put into effect only three minor protests were 
received from more than 250 commercial 
customers and these protests were with- 
drawn when the method used had been ex- 
plained. 


Some of the major classes of commercial 
establishments and monthly charges are: (1) 
hotels with less than 20 rooms, from $2.50 
for combined rubbish and garbage collection 
and $2 for ashes up to $50 a month for 
garbage, $4 a month for rubbish, and $15 a 
month for ashes for hotels with more than 
150 rooms; (2) florists, beauty parlors, 
service stations, auto supply, office equip- 
ment, wallpaper, and undertaker establish- 
ments, $2 a month for garbage and rubbish 
collection and $2 for ashes; (3) grocery, 
fish, meat, and fruit stores: for super mar- 
kets, $37 for rubbish and garbage and $4 
for ashes; chain-store type, $12 and $3.50; 
neighborhood-store type, $1.75 to $4.50 for 
rubbish and garbage and $1.50 to $2.50 for 
ashes; (4) department, clothing, shoe, and 
jewelry stores, the charge varying with the 
number of floors and size of store, ranging 
from $2 to $32 per month for rubbish collec- 
tion and from $2 to $6 per month for ash 
collection. Other classifications and the 
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charges per month for rubbish collection are: 
railroad passenger stations and warehouses, 
$10; auto repair, $2 and $4; hardware, 
paint, sporting goods, and electrical supply 
stores, $3; banks, $2.50 to $5; office build- 
ings, $3 and $4; drug stores, $3 to $12.50: 
five-and-ten cent stores, $6 to $8; restaur- 
ants, bars, dairy stores, and nut stores 
divided into four grades ranging from $2 to 
$16 for garbage collection and $1 to $2.50 
for ash collection. 

Charges for services are billed monthly for 
commercial establishments and quarterly for 
residences through a postal card billing sys- 
tem similar to that used by public utilities. 
A 20 per cent discount is allowed for pay- 
ment three months in advance. A copy of 
the complete schedule of charges may be se- 
cured on request to the director of public 
safety of Greensburg.—PauLt K. Morris, 
Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh. 


How Cincinnati Sold Voters on Need for 
$41,000,000 Bond Issue 


HE seven-to-one vote for the 12 sep- 

arate bond issues totaling $41,000,090 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 7 was 
largely the result of the educational work 
of the United Citizens Committee for Jobs 
and Progress. This committee of three hun- 
dred persons included an executive commit- 
tee of 50 leading citizens and a smaller 
managing or strategy committee that gave 
direction to every phase of the campaign. 
Various subcommittees made direct contacts 
with organized and unorganized labor, par- 
ents of school children, members of civic 
groups, the Negro population, veterans 
groups, and property owners’ and taxpayers’ 
groups. Two special committees brought the 
campaign to the doorstep of every citizen 
one committee stimulating activities in 65 
communities in the county and a second com- 
mittee enlisting some five thousand workers 
at the polls on election day. 

The campaign opened with a luncheon 
meeting on September 19 and three days 
later a meeting was held for all volunteers 
who agreed to participate in the speakers’ 
bureau. The campaign received the full sup- 
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port of the press, radio, and taxpayers’ and 
property owners’ groups. A broad advertis- 
ing program was conducted in newspapers, 
billboards, street car posters, motion pic- 
tures, and direct-mail literature declaring 
“A Vote ‘FOR’ Will Cost You No More.” 
Practically every family in the metropolitan 
area was reached through the distribution 
of 350,000 sample ballots, 100,000 folders 
distributed to members of labor unions, and 
300,000 general educational folders and 150,- 
000 special folders mailed to property owners 
and taxpayers in the metropolitan area. 

It was pointed out that rapid repayment 
of existing city debt made it possible to 
incur new debt without increasing the av- 
erage tax rate. A study by the Bureau of 
Governmental Research showed that the 
average tax rate for the past five vears, if 
the $41,000,000 in new bonds were issued, 
would not need to be any higher in the next 
five vears provided that the taxable valua- 
tion of the property remained the same, that 
the tax rate for operation remained the same, 
that the bonds were sold at 2 per cent inter- 
est, and that no new additional bonds would 
be issued during the next five years. 

The various bond issues received a favor- 
able majority vote ranging from 81.7 per 
cent for a county library to 87.5 per cent for 
city hospital and grade crossing elimination. 
Prior to the November 7 referendum Cin- 
cinnati voters during the past 10 vears had 
defeated 32 bond proposals and approved 
only seven. 


New National Group to Encourage Local 
Action in Preventing Accidents 
NEW national organization known as 
the National Committee for Post-War 

Traffic Safety was established early in De- 

cember under the sponsorship of 47 national 

organizations including the National Safety 

Council, American Municipal Association, 

the American Public Works Association, In- 

ternational City Managers’ Association, and 
others. The purpose of the Committee is to 
stimulate action on a program for postwar 
traffic safety by providing a clearing house 
and coordinating agency for developing pub- 
lic support for traffic safety programs of 


official associations, provide information to 
energize safety programs at local levels, and 
to make necessary studies or develop ma- 
terials. 

One of the first projects approved at the 
organization meeting was a new sound slide- 
film recently produced by the National 
Safety Council, Inc. (20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6), which emphasizes traffic 
accident problems and outlines a_ practical 
program for postwar traffic safety. Munici- 
pal officials may secure loan copies of the 
film, entitled Traffic Jam Ahead, without 
charge or the film may be purchased from 
the National Safety Council at $7.50 each. 
This 20-minute film, designed for traffic offi- 
cials and citizens, requires a sound slidefilm 
projector (not a motion picture projector) 
and screen. 

Another important project approved by 
the Committee for action in 1945 is the 
nation-wide special “brake emphasis pro- 
gram” being undertaken by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Police chiefs 
throughout the country have received infor- 
mation on this program from the IACP. 

In securing nation-wide cooperation in the 
prevention of postwar traffic accidents the 
Committee plans to promote the inclusion 
of safety measures in new road construction, 
in improving existing streets and highways, 
in improving traffic engineering and police 
personnel and equipment, standardizing en- 
forcement procedures, giving more attention 
to better vehicle inspection, in examining 
drivers, and similar measures. The attention 
of state legislators will be directed to the 
safety aspects of traffic legislation, an opinion 
research project will be conducted, and the 
47 sponsoring organizations will be asked 
to secure the active participation of public 
officials and citizens in general in the plan- 
ning of traffic safety. 

The chairman of the national committee 
is Kenneth B. Colman and the municipal 
organizations represented on its executive 
committee include the American Public 
Works Association and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. George E. 
Miller of the National Safety Council is 
secretary of the Committee and will supply 
additional information upon request. 
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Union Agreement Approved by 
Philadelphia City Council 


HE city council of Philadelphia on 

December 7 adopted an agreement be- 
tween the city and a local council of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees regarding wages, 
hours, and working conditions for more than 
five thousand per diem employees in the 
public works department. This contract 
supersedes a similar agreement made in 1940 
and expiring on May 1, 1944. The new 
agreement, like its predecessor, does not 
mention specific wage rates. The principal 
changes in the new contract are: (1) instead 
of six there are now seven holidays with 
pay, the new holiday being Good Friday; 
(2) overtime, for which employees are to be 
paid one and one-half time the regular rate, 
is to consist not only of time worked in 
excess of eight hours on any work day as in 
the past, but also of time after 44 hours 
work in any week even though the regular 
work week is 48 hours; and (3) sick leave 
with pay is to begin with the first day of 
an employee’s absence on account of sick- 
ness or other disability contracted or in- 
curred in the performance of his duty, in- 
stead of on the fourth day as in the past, 
with a maximum of 30 days’ sick leave a 
year. The union and some city officials be- 
lieve that the inducement of the weekly 
overtime allowance, which will accrue only 
after an employee has worked 44 hours in a 
work week, will greatly cut down absentee- 
ism and thus lessen the necessity for daily 
overtime work. Absenteeism in 1944 among 
employees covered by the contract averaged 
248 workers per day. 

The new agreement with the union also 
provides that the city is to recognize the 
union as the sole bargaining agent for its 
members; that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion between union and non-union em- 
ployees; that the per diem employees cov- 
ered by the agreement are to have two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one vear of 
service; that double time be paid for work 
performed on Sundays and holidays; that 
personnel rules of the city will apply in mat- 
ters of discharge and suspension but the 
union or the employee may consider such 
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action subject for discussion in accordance 
with the grievance procedure set forth in the 
contract; that there are to be no strikes nor 
stoppages of work; and that the agreement 
is to continue in effect indefinitely unless 
either party gives 60 days’ notice to ter- 
minate it. A non-strike clause in the earlier 
agreement did not prevent the employees 
from going on a strike in January, 1944, 
paralyzing street cleaning services for more 
than two weeks and handicapping the opera- 
tion of the waterworks. 





A Regional Government Proposed for the 
Boston Area 


METROPOLITAN authority for 66 

cities and towns in the Boston metro- 
politan area would take over the functions 
of all district commissions under a plan pro- 
posed in the $5,000 prize winning program 
drafted for ““The Boston Contest” by a six- 
man Harvard University team. The author- 
ity would control substantially the regional 
police, fire, health, welfare, transportation, 
recreation, housing, and industrial and com- 
mercial improvements and have access to 
separate tax resources of its own. This 
metropolitan government would operate un- 
der the council-manager plan with the coun- 
cil elected from the various cities and towns, 
perhaps by proportional representation, as- 
sisted by numerous advisory committees and 
with the chief administrator appointed by 
the council for an indefinite term. The plan 
also proposes the abolition of all taxes on 
buildings and improvements, fixing a tax 
limit of possibly $25 to $30 per $1,090 on 
land values, and placing a service tax on 
property incomes. 

The eight-month contest attracted 90 con- 
testants of whom 12 were awarded cash 
prizes ranging from $100 to $5,000. The 
six-man Harvard team winning the first prize 
of $5,000 included Carl J. Friedrich, pro- 
fessor of government; Seymour Harris, asso- 
ciate professor of economics; Talcott Parson, 
professor of sociology; Charles Cherington, 
instructor in government; George Walker of 
Boston; and Walter F. Bogner, professor of 
architecture. Eleven other groups or individ- 
uals were awarded prizes ranging from $109 
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to $2,000. The awards were made at a pub- 
lic meeting in Faneuil Hall in Boston on 
December 6 by the contest sponsors—Boston 
University, Boston Society of Architects, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and Harvard 
University. 

The contest was designed to create public 
interest on how greater Boston can lift itself 
out of residential and industrial decline of 
25 years’ standing and administer more effec- 
tively the public services of the region. 
Covering virtually every problem concerning 
the metropolitan area, the winning plan sug- 
gested a system of circumferential highways 
around Boston proper bisected by radial 
streets, provision for off-street parking areas, 
creation of many new parks and recreation 
areas, coordination of rail and terminal facil- 
ities, and changing building laws to compel 
the removal or alteration of low standard 
buildings and limit to 30 per cent the area 
of land covered by buildings. The plan 
winning the first prize also stated the ideal 
solution would be a single governmental 
body for the entire region but conceded that 
such a radical plan would not attract public 
support. 





Committee to Sponsor Exhibition of 
Annual Municipal Reports 


HE American Institute of Graphic 

Arts has appointed a town and city 
reports committee to sponsor an exhibition 
of annual municipal reports in April and to 
select the best reports that were issued dur- 
ing 1944. The members of this committee 
are: Frederick Adams, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Roger S. Baldwin, 
New York; Phillips Bradley, Queens Col- 
lege; H. S. Buttenheim, editor, The Ameri- 
can City; Carl H. Chatters, director, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association; L. P. 
Cookingham, city manager, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Joseph M. Cunningham, first de- 
puty comptroller of New York City; Charles 
J. Fox, city auditor, Boston; Philip L. Gam- 
ble, Massachusetts State College; A. E. 
Germer, Jr., public education director, Con- 
necticut Public Expenditure Council; Nor- 
man N. Gill, librarian, Municipal Reference 
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Library, Milwaukee; C. A. Harrell, city 
manager, Schenectady, New York; C. W. 
Koiner, city manager, Pasadena, California; 
Clarence E. Ridley, director, International 
City Managers’ Association; Earl Riley, 
mayor of Portland, Oregon; Miriam Roher, 
California State Reconstruction and Reem- 
ployment Commission; James P. Taylor, 
secretary, Vermont State Chamber. of Com- 
merce; and Alfred Willoughby, executive 
secretary, National Municipal League. The 
chairman of the committee is Brad Stephens, 
editor, Direct Advertising magazine, and the 
municipalities which issued reports during 
1944 are invited to send copies to the In- 
stitute, 115 East 40 Street, New York. The 
purpose of the municipal reports exhibition 
and selection of the best reports is to focus 
attention on improving annual municipal re- 
ports to citizens and thus promote better 
government. 





School Board Administers All Local 
Recreation Activities 
UNICIPAL recreation activities in 
Monterey, California (10,084), are 
now administered by the school board which 
serves a larger area than the city and can 
make school equipment and personnel avail- 
able after school hours. The school board’s 
recreation program reaches half again as 
many children as the activities formerly pro- 
vided by the city but the cost to the city 
is only $1.21 per year per child which rep- 
resents 35 per cent of the school board’s 
total expenditure for recreation as compared 
to a cost of $7.90 per child when the city 
administered recreation work under a sep- 
arate committee and a full-time paid direc- 
tor. Of the remaining 65 per cent of the 
total cost, 50 per cent is paid by two school 
districts and 15 per cent by the county. Costs 
are shared by the several governmental units 
in proportion to child population, age, rec- 
reational needs, and distance to recreation 
areas. All funds are paid to the office of the 
school superintendent under whose direction 
the program and budget are administered 
and who makes regular reports to the city 
manager. 
The recreation activities, carried on in 
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school yards and on city properties, range 
from football and swimming to dancing les- 
sons and crafts with the various activities 
adjusted to fit varying age groups. Supervi- 
sion is provided by regular school instructors 
trained in various types of recreation activ- 
ities and who receive extra pay for work per- 
formed after school hours. This arrange- 
ment has made it possible for teachers to 
earn additignal pay and has provided a con- 
tinued contact between pupils and teachers 
during vacation time as well as during the 
school term. This may account in part for 
the fact that Monterey has not had one case 
of juvenile delinquency since the enlarged 
recreation program was started.—WILLIAM 
E. HANSEN, city manager, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. 


Management Group Discusses Problems 
of Transition to Peace 


HE transition period from war to 

peace will present more difficult prob- 
lems for government and industry than the 
original conversion to a wartime basis, and 
to insure an orderly reconversion the various 
governmental controls should be lifted grad- 
ually. This was the general keynote of the 
discussion at the annual conference of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment held in New York early in December. 
Sessions of the conference were addressed by 
such well-known men as Leo Cherne; Henry 
Dennison; Paul S. O'Leary, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Harlow S. Person, formerly director of 
the Taylor Society; Vergil D. Reed, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company; Erwin H. Schell, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Lt. 
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General Brehon B. Somervell; and George 
W. ‘laylor, vice chairman of the National 
War Labor Board. 

The Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement, formerly known as the Taylor So- 
ciety, has grown rapidly in the last three 
years partly because of the increasing atten- 
tion given to problems of management in 
both industry and government. The Society 
now has more than 3,000 members and its 
program calls for the organization of two 
new local chapters a month during 1945. Be- 
cause of the Society’s wide and varied in- 
terests in the management field the chief 
administrators and department heads of 
cities are welcomed at local chapter activ- 
ities. Research is another important activity 
of the Society and a considerable fund has 
been raised from industry for a major study 
of time-study techniques. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Society a government official, R. R. Zimmer- 
man, was elected president. Mr. Zimmer- 
man is assistant to the chairman, Council of 
Personnel Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Herbert Emmerich, associate director, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 
was elected vice-president in charge of ad- 
ministration. Other vice-presidents are in 
charge of such subjects as distribution, Ar- 
thur A. Hood (Johns-Manville Sales Cor- 
poration); industrial relations, J. Walter 
Dietz (War Manpower Commission) ; tech- 
nical division, Ralph M. Barnes (University 
of Iowa); agriculture, Milton Eisenhower 
(Kansas State College). Information about 
local chapters and other activities of the So- 
ciety may be secured from Edward A. Mc- 
Teague, executive director, 29 West 39 
Street, New York 18. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS _ 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 48 weeks of 
1044 totaled $1,636,496,000, making a weekly 
average of $34,093,000. On the weekly average 
basis, total 1944 construction was 44 per cent 
lower than the first 48-week period in 1943. 
Private construction for the 48 weeks was 


down 24 per cent from 1943, and _ public 
construction was down 50 per cent. The mini- 
mum size projects included are: waterworks 


and waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,000; 
other buildings, $150,000. 


Per Cent 
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COST OF LIVING TRENDS 
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1944 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and _ lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.5 on No- 
vember 15, 1944, having increased 0.1 per cent 
from the cost of living on October 15, 1944 
(1935-39=100). The family food bill went up 
about one-tenth of 1 per cent and there were 
scattered increases in prices of clothing and 
housefurnishings. The index is up 1.9 per cent 
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from November, 1943, the largest increases be- 
ing 11.4 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings 
and 6.2 per cent in the cost of clothing. Living 
costs in November were 25.5 per cent above 
January 15, 1941, and 28.3 per cent above Au- 
gust 15, 1939. The index does not reflect, how- 
ever, additional wartime increases caused by 
lower quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, 
and forced changes in living habits. 
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index stood at 1.62 on 
January 1, 1945, as compared with 1.63 on De- 
cember 1, 1944. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 


The Bond Buyer’s 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,280 in November, 1944, a 4 per cent 
decrease from November, 1943, and 42 per cent 
less than in November, 1941. There is no signi- 
ficant change in the total number of traffic 
deaths for the first 11 months of 1944 as com- 
pared with the same months in 1943. 




















Proposes Municipal Sales Tax 


HE state tax study advisory committee in 

Michigan, appointed by the governor to 
make a factual analysis of taxation and financial 
problems in the state as related to local govern- 
ment, has recommended that the legislature (1) 
place on the ballot a constitutional amendment 
permitting cities to increase tax levies above 
the 15-mill limit by a simple majority vote 
when such levies are for the purpose of financing 
capital outlay expenditures; (2) reduce the 
state sales tax from 3 per cent to 2'% per cent 
and at the same time authorize cities to levy a 
one-half per cent municipal sales ‘tax to be col- 
lected by the state and returned in full to the 
levying city; (3) provide for the distribution 
of 25 per cent of the weight and gas tax revenue 
directly to cities and villages instead of 11 to 13 
per cent as at present; and (4) return to local 
units all of the revenue from the intangibles 
tax instead of two-thirds as at present. The 
committee has also approved a proposal that 
cities be authorized to levy excise taxes—for 
example, taxes on utility bills and admissions 
to amusements—but municipal officials are 
somewhat divided on this suggestion. 


State Funds for Local Planning 


Maryland has recently made available a fund 
of $500,000 to be used in matching funds of 
counties and cities on a 50-50 basis for planning 
postwar projects that are approved as guar- 
anteeing postwar employment. The state 
postwar planning board in Connecticut in a 
recent report suggests that the state appropriate 
$1,000,000 for matching grants to municipalities 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


and state agencies for planning postwar public 
works, that a six-year capital expenditure budget 
he prepared, that $25,000 be appropriated to 
inaugurate a community development program 
and to make a survey of municipal postwar 
problems. . . . Other states providing financial 
aid to cities for local planning are California, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and New York (see 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, September, 1944, p. 
273). 


A New Regional Problem—Smoke 


In St. Louis, Missouri, the smoke commis- 
sioner says that most of the smoke now comes 
from industrial plants outside the city, three 
suburbs having relaxed their smoke control ordi- 
nances last year because of the coal shortage. 
An editorial in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
states: “We think the communities that have 
been dumping their smoke and soot on St. Louis 
for the past three days ought to be prompted 
by gd pride to do something about it. 
. Louis will never be completely free of 
pa poe this form of filth is cleaned out of 
East St. Louis. . . . Part of our smoke seems 
to be coming from the West from the St. Louis 
County municipalities. ... We all have to 
breathe the same air; why not the same com- 
munity spirit?” . In Kansas City, Missouri, 
when a smoke pall covered the city recently it 
was pointed out that the smoke originated from 
the industrial district of Kansas City, Kansas, 
and adjacent territory over which the city 
smoke abatement officer has no control... . 
Los Angeles also has been troubled with “smog” 
and the city council recently created a bureau 
of air pollution control. . . . Columbus, Ohio, 
has raised $25,000 for a smoke abatement 
program. 


New Municipal Activities 


A joint county-city airport zoning board has 
been named by Baltimore and Anne Arundel 
County to adopt, revise, administer, and enforce 
airport zoning regulations and to protect any 
airport located in whole or in part in the county 
and owned by the city. ... Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin (5,439), has adopted the sanitary- 
fill method of garbage and refuse disposal. . . . 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan (11,080), has created 
an industrial commission to promote the in- 
dustrial advancement of the city and adjoining 
territory. . . . In Columbia Heights, Minnesota 
(6,035), the administrative duties of the park 
board have been placed under the city manager 
and the park board made an advisory body. 
_. . International Falls, Minnesota (5,626), has 
agreed to pay one-third of the cost of a new 
$120,000 community hospital, the general public 
wil contribute one-third, and private business 
organizations one-third... . The city council 
of Pomona, California (23,539), recently voted 
to install parking meters, and Covington, Ken- 
tucky (62,018), has installed 356 meters. 


City-Owned Off-Street Parking Lots 


Lewiston, Maine (38,598), has purchased at 
a cost of $18,000 a 250 square foot lot in the 
business district for use as a city-owned off- 
street parking lot. The city spent approximately 
$2,000 to make the lot usable as a parking 
place. There is a three-hour limit on parking 
but no charge. . . . Berkeley, California (97,- 
790 in 1944), has employed a planning consult- 
ant to assist in the preparation of a plan for 
the development of adequate off-street parking 
facilities adjacent to the commercial center of 
the city and also to Ceve!op a master street 
and highway plan and park and recreation 
plans. 

Cities Move to Acquire Utilities 


A small group of citizens in Omaha, Nebraska 
(223,844), according to press reports, have pur- 
chased the local electric utility at a cost of 
$40,000,000 with the avowed intention of merg- 
ing the control of the utility into the “Peoples 
Power Commission” authorized by the 1943 
legislature. The Paducah, Kentucky 
(33,765), city council has taken steps to acquire 
the local electric utility and has informed the 
private utility that the city also desires to pur- 
chase the gas system. . . . Springfield,Missouri 
(61,238), has agreed to purchase the local elec- 
tric, gas, and transportation systems at a price 
of $6,670,000. The city plans to spend approxi- 
mately $500,000 in improving the power plant 
and distribution system. . . . Estes Park, Colo- 
rado (994), Rolla, Missouri (5,141), and Hous- 
ton, Minnesota (977), recently voted to acquire 
the local electric utilities, while Clarinda, Iowa 
(4,005), defeated a proposal to establish a 
municipal light and power plant costing up to 
$550,000. and Fort Wayne, Indiana (118,410), 
turned down a proposal to purchase the electric 
properties which operate in competition with 
the municipal electric plant. . . . Cities that are 


taking steps to acquire the local gas and electric 
utilities are Louisville, Kentucky; Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Columbia, South Carolina; and St. 
Joseph, Missouri. The city council of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is considering the possibility of pur- 
chasing the gas and electric utilities and Tampa, 
Florida, has started proceedings to acquire the 
electric utility. 


News on the Personnel Front 


A city-county salary standardization commit- 
tee has been set up in the Detroit area as a 
joint project of the city, county, school board, 
and street railway department to work out an 
equalized schedule of compensation for public 
employees of all major governments functioning 
within the city. Similar programs are under 
way in Milwaukee and Los Angeles... . 
Stockton, California (58,865 special census in 
1944), has adopted a comprehensive position- 
classification and pay plan that applies to all 
municipal employees except police and firemen 
and is set forth in detail in a 40-page report 
submitted to the city council by City Manager 
Walter B. Hogan. ... Ferndale, Michigan 
(22,523), voters in November approved a com- 
prehensive merit system for city employees; 
the city council of Ironwood, Michigan (13.,- 
369), has approved a merit system amendment 
adopted by the voters two years ago; and the 
voters of St. Petersburg, Florida, (60,812), 
have approved a retirement system for muni- 
cipal employees. .. . : Amarillo, Texas (51,686), 
has issued a 21-page Employees Magazine for 
November, 1944, which in addition to personal 
items announces that City Manager A. P. Han- 
cock has recently filled four positions with out- 
of-town appointees, including the health director 
and park superintendent. 


Higher City Budgets for 1945 


The Denver, Colorado, city council recently 
voted a 1945 tax levy of $19.86 per $1,000 
assessed valuation as compared to a levy of 
$17.95 in 1944. The increase will provide ap- 
proximately $715,000 more than in 1944 which 
will be used for relief and a postwar reserve. 
.. . The 1945 budget of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
of $40,614,000 is $1,641,000 higher than the 
1944 budget but the tax rate remains at $21.26 
per $1,000. The budget contains a new item 
of $250,000 for slum clearance, provides for 
time-and-one-half over 40 hours a week over- 
time pay for city laborers, and increases from 
$30.64 to $32.14 the cost-of-living bonuses. 
... The 1945 budget of Schenectady, New 
York, which provides for the same tax rate as in 
1944, creates the position of youth aid officer in 
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the police department, provides for a salary 
standardization plan based on a job classification 
prepared last year, carries an item of $76,000 
for a complete reassessment of all property in 
the city for tax purposes, increases the library 
appropriation 18.7 per cent over 1944, and pro- 
vides for a 16.4 per cent reduction in the out- 
standing debt. 


Two-Way City Hall-Citizen Contacts 


The city council of Coronado, California 
(6,932), has inaugurated a series of printed 
four-page reports entitled Coronado Citizens’ 
Business prepared by City Manager Paul B. 
Wilcox. Enclosed with the first issue mailed 
to citizens was a folder in which copies of the 
reports can be filed, an invitation from the 
city council to attend council meetings, and a 
return postcard requesting citizens to indicate 
what the city needs in the way of postwar 
services and facilities.... Sweet Home, Oregon 
(1,090), recently mailed to citizens a. map of 
the city and a letter explaining the new street 
name and house numbering system. Citizens 
were requested in this letter to list on an en- 
closed return postcard the five most important 
projects that the city should undertake during 
1945 and also the five projects the city should 
have completed at the end of the next five years. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among the more important ordinances re- 
cently adopted is one regulating the operation 
of aircraft over the city of Wichita, Kansas; 
prohibiting photographers from operating on 
city streets in Greensboro, North Carolina; 
creating a war memorial commission in Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; requiring sprinkling or 
other treatment of open parking lots to prevent 
dust in Columbus, Ohio; and approving a con- 
tract for furnishing water to an adjoining village 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regulates Charity Solicitations 


The city council of Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently adopted an ordinance regulating the 
solicitation of funds for charitable, patriotic, 
educational, or philanthropic organizations 
where any part of the proceeds is used to pay 
for the services of collection. Application for 
a license must be submitted to a “solicitations 
authority committee” composed of the heads 
of the departments of police, public welfare, 
law, health, and the city clerk, or their repre- 
sentatives. The ordinance sets forth in detail 
information to be provided to the committee 
to enable it to determine the kind, character, 
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and worthiness of the solicitation. For example, 
it must be shown that at least 70 per cent of the 
funds collected will be used for the direct 
furtherance of a specified purpose, 30 per cent 
being allowed for promotion, administrative, 
and other expenses. If the campaign is found 
to be in the public interest the committee will 
recommend that the mavor issue a license. The 
fee is $1 and the permit expires in six months. 
A hearing is provided in the event the license 
should be revoked but there is no specific pro- 
vision for a hearing if the license is denied. 


Combine Water and Sewer Departments 


In Providence, Rhode Island, the Providence 
Governmental Research Bureau has proposed 
that the city combine its water and sewer de- 
partments. Water department expenditures for 
the last six years have averaged about $117,000 
a year less than earnings. The operating cost 
of the sewer department has been about $270.- 
000 a year. The bureau estimates that a rental 
charge equivalent to 10 per cent of the present 
water rate would yield approximately $150,000 
and that this together with the $117,000 excess 
water revenues would place a consolidated de- 
partment on a self-supporting basis. 


Refuse and Garbage Collection Consolidated 

Wichita, Kansas (184.115 in 1943). recently 
entered into a contract for the collection and 
disposal of rubbish and trash by the firm which 
has been collecting garbage. Private trash 
haulers licensed by the city formerly charged 
high fees ranging from $12 to $24 a vear for 
residences, the service had not been reliable, 
and there were numerous complaints from citi- 
zens. It was estimated that the 143 licensed 
trash haulers were averaging at least $20 per 
day for each truck, which means that the pre- 
vious unsatisfactory service was costing the 
citizens approximately $850,000 a year. Under 
the new contract the cost of garbage collection 
will continue to be paid from the ad valorem 
tax but householders will pay $2 a quarter for 
rubbish and trash collection from single-family 
residences as compared with $3 to $6 a quarter 
under the previous plan. The use of the 
rubbish and trash collection service is on a 
voluntary basis but the householder is held 
responsible for maintaining his premises in a 
sanitary condition. The city will bill and collect 
service charges for the contractor and will 
receive 25 per cent of the gross revenue to 
cover the cost of this service. The city does 
not guarantee any minimum amount to the con- 
tractor. Residential service will be provided 
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weekly in the summer and every two weeks in 
the winter with daily service for commercial 
institutions. The trash collections contract runs 
for near_y six years with the provision that the 
city retains the right to terminate the contract 
and purchase the property of the contractor in 
1948. 


People to Vote on Six-Year Plan 


The voters of Colorado Springs, Colorado 
(estimated 1944 population 60,000), will vote 
next April on a six-year plan calling for an 
estimated expenditure of $4,469,000. The pro- 
gram cal!s for 50 projects including utility 
additions and improvements, police building, 
fire stations, commercial fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plant. hospital additions, airport conversion, 
streets and bridges. and new playgrounds. The 
program can be financed without the aid of 
federal grants, according to City Manager E. L. 
Mosley. the funds coming from the following 
sources: surplus earnings of water, gas, and 
electric departments, $1,240,000; sale of 
revenue bonds, $1,090,000; current taxation, 
$883,500: special assesments, $370,500; general 
obligation bonds, $765.000; and cemetery de- 
partment surplus, $120,000. The program which 
has been presented to the council is based on 
the assumption that the present tax levy would 
be maintained. The city will issue a booklet 
explaining the program in detail and civic 
groups will be encouraged to discuss the pro- 
gram. 


Earnings of Retirement Systems 


A survey of police and fire pension systems 
in cities having populations of 50,000 to 100,000, 
recently made by the city of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, reveals that the rate of interest earned 
on police and fire pension fund investments 
during the last fiscal year ranged from 4 to 6 
per cent in seven cities: Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Irvington, New Jersey; Dearborn, Michi- 
gan: Pueblo, Colorado; Lakewood, Ohio; Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; and Huntington, West 
Virginia. Nine other cities earned from 3 up 
to 4 per cent: Phoenix, Arizona; St. Petersburg, 
Florida: Covington, Kentucky; Lawrence, 
Malden. Newton, and Quincy, Massachusetts; 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; and Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Fourteen cities, or about one-half of 
those reporting on this question, earned less 
than 3 per cent interest. For example, the fire 
and police retirement system in Pasadena 
earned 2.98 per cent in 1942-43 and 2.95 per 
cent in 1943-44. This earning rate included 
substantial gains or profits on a portfolio of 
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n imicipal securities totaling in excess of $1,000.- 
000. The survey also showed that police and 
fire pension systems are on an actuarial basis 
in only 16 of the 49 cities reporting. 


City Has 5,000 Junior Police 


Coiumbus, Ohio (306,087), now has 5,000 
junior policemen to assist in combating juvenile 
delinquency. This organization, conducted un- 
der the auspices of the police department, holds 
regular meetings in the various police precincts 
and also general meetings at the central police 
station. Membership is open to all boys 11 to 
15 years of age and they wear blue uniforms 
and badges. The junior police movement is 
partly financed through a $5,000 fund raised 
by popular subscription in the spring of 1944. 


Financing Public Improvements 


Sandusky, Ohio (24,874), has adopted a plan 
for controlling public improvements to be fi- 
nanced through special assessments. In the built- 
up part of the city improvements will be con- 
structed and bonds sold if the improvements 
are needed and reasonable, the property able 
to bear the cost, and the tax collection history 
of the property is satisfactory. In new sub- 
divisions and sparsely populated sections im- 
provements will be made only when the peti- 
tioner submits a certified check for the full 
cost of such improvements, including the city’s 
engineering and inspection costs. 


What the Courts Say 


The Illinois Supreme Court on November 22 
for the second time invalidated the 1943 state 
airport authority act under which more than 
50 Illinois cities planned to build and operate 
airports. The court held the law unconstitutional 
because it provides overlapping powers for 
governmental units. However, the court re- 
versed its earlier ruling to the extent of holding 
that such airports would be public rather than 
private in purpose. ... The state supreme 
court in Ohio recently held that municipalities 
may not impose curfew on the sale of liquor 
earlier than the closing time fixed by the state 
liquor control board. The decision invalidates a 
Columbus ordinance which sought to impose a 
midnight closing hour while the state liquor 
board prescribed a 2:30 A. M. closing time. . . . 
The supreme court of California recently up- 
held the validity of the 1943 state law authoriz- 
ing the acquisition of municipally owned parking 
lots. The court also upheld the provision of 
the law allowing special assessments against 
the business sections benefited by such parking 
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lots... . The state supreme court in New 
Hampshire recently held that the state is liable 
to pay sewer rental charges made by the city 
of Concord against state-owned property. 


License Fees for Amusement Devices 


A survey of selected municipal license fees in 
38 cities, made by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, shows that fees for 
cigarette vending machines range all the way 
from $2 a year in Atlantic City and Pasadena, 
and $3 a year in Wichita and Wilmington 
(Delaware), to sliding rates calling for much 
higher fees in Los Angeles and Birmingham. 
The Los Angeles ordinance calls for a minimum 
fee of $10 annually on gross receipts up to 
$5,000, plus $1 for each additional $1,000 on 
gross receipts. Juke box fees range from the 
San Diego and Memphis charges of $2 a year 
per machine to the Norfolk charge of $5 for 
five-cent machines, $10 for 10-cent boxes, and 
$25 for machines requiring 25 cents or more 
deposits. License fees on mechanical amuse- 
ment devices are uniform only to the general 
method of levying the fees; most of the ordi- 
nances studied levy a certain fee on one-cent 
machines, increase the fee on five-cent machines, 
and up the fee for machines requiring deposit 
of more than five cents. 


Experiment in Citizen Education 


A five-year experiment in education for 
citizenship will soon be inaugurated in Detroit, 
Michigan, under the auspices of Wayne Uni- 
versity and the public school system. The 
experiment contemplates “a study of ways of 
increasing the interest, competence, and parti- 
cipation of boys and girls in the activities of 
the good citizen and to develop them eventually 
into good adult citizens.” The program to be 
followed was developed by a committee which 
included Lent D. Upson, director of the School 
of Public Affairs and Social Work at Wayne 
University, and Loren B. Miller, director of the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
The experiment will be financed through a 
grant of $425,000 to the Detroit Board of 
Education from the William Volker Charities 
Fund, Inc., of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Cities Seek Postwar State Aid 


The League of California Cities, through 
recent action by its board of directors, has 
decided to ask the state legislature to appro- 
priate $100,000,000 from state surplus funds 
to aid cities and counties on a matching basis 


| January 


in constructing postwar public works. Sewage 
treatment plants and sanitary facilities would 
be given priority and a large amount also would 
be made available for flood control projects. 
The League also approved in principle a pro- 
posed limited access highway program that 
would relieve traffic congestion in and around 
cities; approved a proposal that cities be given 
power to combine in one local agency the func- 
tions of planning, housing, and urban redevelop- 
ment; and voted to request the federal govern- 
ment to extend the principles of the Lanham 
Act to aid in the financing of essential muni- 
cipal services during the transition period. 


Improving Public Relations 


The mayor of Columbus, Ohio, discovered 
that most citizens visited the city hall only to 
pay bills or register complaints. To put the city 
hall in a more favorable light the city last 
October sponsored a city-wide flower show in 
the city hall conducted by the city’s park and 
forestry division and local florists. More than 
125,000 persons attended the three-day show. 
The flower show was followed by a war souvenir 
show in November at which relatives and 
friends of service men exhibited souvenirs which 
they had received from overseas; more than 
50,000 citizens filed through the corridors of 
the city hall during the two-day show. A 
veterans’ reemployment commission has been 
established in the city hall to assist returning 
service men in getting jobs. Finally, local busi- 
ness organizations have participated financially 
in the making of a movie entitled “This Is 
Columbus.” 


Charges for Outside Water Service 

A survey of the practices of Michigan cities 
having populations over 10,000 in supplying 
water service outside the city limits, recently 
made by the Michigan Municipal League, re- 
veals that all except seven of these cities 
supply such service on a contract basis with 
individual consumers. Detroit and Port Huron 
generally enter into contracts with townships 
rather than with individuals. The water rates 
for outside service are the same as inside the 
city in six cities: Adrian, Iron Mountain, Iron- 
wood, Jackson, Menominee, and Traverse City. 
Thirteen other cities charge outside ranging up 
to one and one-half times the inside rate. The 
outside water rates for six other cities range 
from one and two-thirds up to double the rate 
within the city: Ann Arbor, Bay City, Birming- 
ham, Ferndale, Monroe, and Port Huron. De- 
troit adds only 5 per cent to the inside rate if 
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the contract is with a governmental body and 
service is controlled by a master meter. 


Measuring Citizen Opinion 


The citizens of Seattle, Washington, will soon 
take part in an experiment in measuring citi- 
zens’ opinions on broad civic problems. The 
experiment, conducted by the psychology de- 
partment of the University of Washington, will 
probably start off with some questions as to 
what citizens think with regard to postwar pro- 
jects, revising the city charter, and so on. 
Kansas City, Missouri, was probably the first 
city in which local polls were taken when the 
Civic Research Institute in 1942 hired profes- 
sional interviewers to conduct four polls but 
later suspended the program for the duration 
of the war. 


Go to School Twice a Week 

Thirty-three public officials in Pennsylvania 
recently were awarded certificates for complet- 
ing satisfactorily one year’s work in the gov- 
ernment administration training program of the 
Institute of Local and State Government at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The 33 “students” 
met twice a week during the “school” year, 
taking courses in administrative practices in 
state and local government. The second class 
each week was a roundtable discussion of the 
topic presented during the first class. Scholar- 
ships were given to qualified public officials; be- 
sides certificates of completion university credit 
was given upon completion of class work. 


Regulating Public Card Games 


Wichita, Kansas, recently adopted an ordi- 
nance (No. 13-979, September 18, 1944) to 
license and regulate public card games for 
which a direct or indirect charge is made. The 
ordinance requires that certain information in- 
cluding the applicant’s fingerprints be filed with 
the application for a license and that the chief 
of police investigate the record of the applicant. 
Owners and managers of places licensed must 
have lived in the city for at least one year. 
The license fee is $10 a year for each table; 
only one license may be issued for any one 
premise and no more than two tables may be 
licensed in the name of one person. The card 
table must be visible from the entrance, maxi- 
mum charge of 60 cents per hour is permitted; 
poker may not be played and no gambling is 
permitted on licensed premises. The city com- 
mission may revoke the license for major in- 
fractions including gambling upon five days 
written notice. In case of minor infractions 


the police chief may recommend that the city 
commission suspend the license for 90 days. 
Violations are misdemeanors subject to fines of 
$300 or jail sentences of 30 days. 


Surveys of Municipal Salaries 


The salaries of mayors, councilmen, clerks, 
health officers, and many other municipal off- 
cials in 78 Minnesota municipalities in 1942 
and 1944 have been tabulated and published by 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities (15 
University Library Building, Minneapolis 14). 
... The budget director of Detroit, Michigan, 
has published comparative salary data and work- 
ing in the 10 largest cities for the positions of 
detective, patrolman, fire fighter, 10 clerical 
positions in the general office, four engineering 
position, five hospital positions, four welfare 
positions, and several classes of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. . . . Salaries paid by Massachu- 
setts cities and towns during 1943 for most 
positions in the city have been published re- 
cently in a 32-page report entitled ‘Municipal 
Salaries in Massachusetts, 1943” by the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Taxpayers Association 
(11 Beacon Street, Boston 8). 


Cities Cooperate in Regional Planning 


Three Colorado counties—Adams, Arapahoe, 
and Jefferson—have organized a regional plan 
commission to develop a uniform plan for the 
Denver metropolitan area, to cooperate with 
the city of Denver on matters of suburban 
planning, zoning, and building codes, and to 
develop a program of county public works... . 
The Lexington, Kentucky, Area Planning Coun- 
cil formed by 20 Fayette County business, civic. 
and educational leaders will sponsor studies and 
surveys of community life and make specific 
recommendations for city and county action. 
. . . Austin, Texas, has a new city plan com- 
mission composed of 24 members and a small 
technical staff; a separate city plan department 
has an appropriation of $14,270. . . . The re- 
sources utilization board of Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County, Tennessee, has retained three 
consulting agencies to develop community and 
industrial plans for the Chattanooga area. The 
board combines through the use of identical 
personnel the planning functions of the city of 
Chattanooga, Hamilton County, and the Chat- 
tanooga electric power board and is financed by 
and responsible to all three units. 





Iowa Cities Vote Airports Bonds 


Iowa cities are creating a $6,000,000 air net- 
work for the state with building, financing, or 
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planning under way in more than 40 cities. 
The airports at Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, and 
Waterloo are expected to cost approximately 
$1,500,000 each. Cedar Rapids has passed a 
$325,000 bond issue and Waterloo has voted a 
$450,000 bond issue. Some of these airports 
have received considerable federal aid. Other 
towns which have voted bond issues for air- 
ports in the last six months and amounts in- 
clude: Algona, $42,000; Boone, $60,000; Car- 
roll, $55,000; Centerville, $20,000; Chariton, 
$20,000; Clarion, $29,000; Davenport, $160,- 
000; Harlan, $25,000; Jefferson, $35,000; Ma- 
son City, $160,000; Oelwein, $40,000; Rock 
Rapids, $30,000; Sac City, $29,000; Shenan- 
doah, $45,000, and Sibley, $25,000. Des Moines 
has levied a one-mill emergency tax for next 


| January 


year to build an administration building at the 
city’s airport. 


Consolidates Inspection Services 

The consolidation of certain inspectional sery- 
ices in the San Francisco health department 
earlier this year has resulted in improved serv- 
ice, lower costs, and the simplification of printed 
forms and reports. The city was divided into 
four major districts each in charge of a dis- 
trict supervisor. Food and restaurant inspection 
was consolidated with market inspection, hous- 
ing and industrial inspections were combined, 
and an in-service training program was designed 
to train inspectors to inspect more than one 
type of facility. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
“< DIEGO, CALIFORNIA. City Manager. 
Council desires applications from men with 
previous city manager experience to fill vacancy 
created by death of Walter W. Cooper on De- 
cember 1. Salary $10,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Apply to Paul J. Hartley, vice-mayor. 


ATCHISON, Kansas. City Manager. Council 
will consider out-of-town man with previous 
managerial experience to fill vacancy created 
by promotion of Dean Van Ness to Moberly, 
Missouri. Present salary $4,200. File applica- 
tions with Mayor C. H. Blanke. 


Coos Bay, OrEGON (5,259). City Manager. 
Council desires manager with engineering train- 
ing. Manager charter adopted in November 
became effective January 1. Salary up to 
$5,000. Apply to E. E. Fitzwalter, mayor-elect. 


BERKLEY, MIcHIGAN (Population estimated 
12,000). City Manager. Council desires to 
obtain experienced and competent manager. 
Applications should be sent to Mahlon L. Mac- 
gregor, mayor, 3875 Cumberland Avenue. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Director of the 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency. Residence 
rule has been waived. Candidates must have 
had at least five years of experience in a 
supervisory capacity in a large program of 
public or private administrative research. Sal- 
ary $7,500 a year. Closing date February 8. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


For further information write Civil Service 
Commission, city hall, Los Angeles. 
Detroit, MicH1cAn. The civil service com- 


mission announces several available positions 
on the staff of the city plan commission with 


salaries ranging from $3,036 to $6,990 per vear.. 


Residence rules have been waived and examina- 
tions may be taken either in Detroit or con- 
venient localities. The closing date for two of 
the highest positions is January 17. For further 
information write the Civil Service Commission, 
735 Randolph Street, Detroit 26. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Edward R. Henkle, city attorney of New 
London, Connecticut, has been appointed city 
manager of that city to succeed John W. 
Sheedy who died on November 28. 

Herbert A. Olson, director of the Michigan 
Municipal League since 1937, has been ap- 
pointed western regional manager of Public 
Administration Service. Mr. Olson was formerly 
assistant city engineer and water superintendent 
of Emporia, Kansas; chief engineer. New 
Mexico Public Health Department; and city 
engineer of Pontiac, Michigan. 

Dean Van Ness, city manager of Atchison, 
Kansas, since January, 1940, has been appointed 
the first city manager of Moberly, Missouri. 
Mr. Van Ness was formerly finance commis- 
sioner of Topeka, Kansas. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


The Pick of the Month : 
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GENERAL 


MUNICIPALITIES AND THE SOLDIER Bonus. By 
Herzel H. E. Plaine. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 57pp. $2. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAMPLE CENSUSES IN 
TEN CONGESTED PRropUCTION AREAS. Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas, 
Washington 25, D. C. December, 1944. 20pp. 

PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE FOR CONGESTED PRO- 
pUCTION AREAS. Final Report. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. De- 
cember, 1944. 37pp. 

THE READJUSTMENT OF MANPOWER IN INDUS- 
TRY DURING THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO 
Peace. By Helen Baker. Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 1944. 112pp. $1.50. 

THe VETERAN Comes Back. By Willard Wal- 
ler. Dryden Press, Inc., New York. 1944. 
316pp. $2.75. 

EDUCATION 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
MicuHicAN. Public Education Study Com- 
mission, Lansing 2. July, 1944. 301pp. 

REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. Five volumes. 
Boston Finance Commission, city hall, Boston. 
1944. 233pp. 

A YARDSTICK FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES. Prepared 
by Cooperating Committee on School 
Lunches, United States Office of Education. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1944. 30pp. 10 cents. 

FINANCE 

City FINANCES: 1943; CiTrEs HAvING Popv- 
LATIONS Over 25,000. Volume 3: Statistical 
Compendium; Summary of City Government 
Finances in 1943. Bureau of the Census. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. December, 1944. 45pp. 

Civic AupITORIUM REVENUES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES. Municipal League of Seattle, 316 
Marion Building, Seattle 4. December, 1944. 
6pp. 

(1) County FiscaL PROCEDURES IN NEW YorK. 
32pp. (2) Tax COLLECTION AND TAX DELIN- 
QUENCY; FIFTEEN RURAL NEW York’ COUN- 
Tics. 35pp. Both by C. A. Bratton. Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 1944. 

Tue Opyssey or Derroit’s Bupcet. Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 1050 Buhl 
Building, Detroit 26. September, 1944. 19pp. 


(1) A Practica, GuIDE FoR BUDGET MAKING 
IN Texas. 55pp. (2) THE APPRAISAL OF 
MuNIcIPAL Bupcets. 6pp. Both by Bill N. 
Taylor, city manager, Port Arthur. League of 
Texas Municipalities, 2220 Guadalupe Street, 
Austin 21. 1944. 

SHARED TAXES, STATE-MUNICIPAL: AMOUNTS 
AND DISTRIBUTION. By Leo Day Woodworth. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. November, 1944. 
26pp. $1. 

VirciIntA Loca TAx DELINQUENCY; A TEN- 
YEAR Review. Department of Taxation, state 
capitol, Richmond. 1944. 32pp. 


FIRE 


INVESTIGATION OF THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
FIRE AND BUILDING DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
City OF DETROIT IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
Fire REGULATIONS. Office of the controller, 
1908 Water Board Building, Detroit 26. July, 
1944. 33pp. 


HEALTH 


Foop—In War AND Peace. Joint Legislative 
Committee on Nutrition, New York (State) 
Legislature, state capitol. Albany. 1944. 
221pp. 

List OF COMMUNITI®S IN WHICH THE RESTAU- 
RANT SANITATION ORDINANCE RECOMMENDED 
BY THE UNITED STATES Ptusitic HEALTH 
SFRVICE (OR ONE BASED THEREON) IS IN 
Errect. United States Public Health Service. 
Washington, D. C. May. 1944. 5pp. 

STATE ENABLING LEGISLATION FOR NON-PROFIT 
HospitaAL AND Mepicat PLANs. By Odin W. 
Anderson. University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 1944. 56pp. 


LAW AND COURTS 
THE SELECTION AND TENURE OF JUDGES. By 
Evan Haynes. National Conference of Judi- 
cial Councils, 744 Broad Street. Newark. New 
Jersey. 1944. 308pp. 


LIBRARIES 


Topay’s HANDROOK FOR LIBRARIANS. By Mary 
A. Sweeney. American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 11. 
1944. 99pp. 75 cents. 


PERSONNEL 
DRAFT OF THE RETIREMENT BILL FOR MUNT- 
CIPAL EMPLOYEES AND REASONS FOR PROPOS- 
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THE BiLt, TOGETHER WITH RECOM- 
MENDATIONS. Association of Washington 
Cities, University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
November, 1944. 15pp. 

EMPLOYEE COUNSELING; SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
OF REFERENCES. United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. November, 
1944. 13pp. 

Jos SPECIFICATIONS FOR A HospiITaAL ORGAN- 
IZATION. Prepared by James Stephan and 
others. American Hospital Association, 18 
East Division Street, Chicago. 1943. 97pp. 
50 cents paper: $1 cloth. 

RECRUITING WomMEN Workers. Policyholders 
Service Bureau. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison Avenue, New York 
10. 1944. 44pp. 


ING 


PLANNING 

(1) Impact OF THE WAR ON OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
AREA. 57pp. (2) IMPACT OF THE WAR ON 
THE SAN Dieco ArgEA. 52pp. Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 

Mayor STREET PLAN, TRANSIT FACILITIES, AIR- 
FIELDS. City Planning Commission, city hall, 
Wichita, Kansas. 1944. 119pp. 

MaryYLAND Postwar PvusBLic Works MANUAL. 
Commission on Post-War Reconstruction and 
Development, 100 Equitable Building, Balti- 
more 2. November, 1944. 13pp. 

PLANNING FOR A GREATER METROPOLITAN SEAT- 
TLE. Municipal League of Seattle, 316 Marion 
Building, Seattle 4. 1944. 4pp. 

THE PLANNING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
Grounpbs, INcLUDING Civic CENTERS; A SE- 
LECTED List. By Katerine McNamara. Li- 
brary, Departments of Landscape Architec- 
ture and Regional Planning, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1944. 
Spp. 

Post-War Pusiic WorKks ProcraAms. Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. September, 1944. 31pp. 50 cents. 

(1) A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON PARKS AND 
ScHOOLS, No. 9. 37pp. (2) A PRELIMINARY 
REPORT ON A PROPOSED Civic CENTER AND 
THE City’s APPEARANCE, No. 10. 25pp. (3) 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON A CAPITAL Ex- 
PENDITURE PROGRAM AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
Poticy AND Practice, No. 11. 37pp. By 
Harland Bartholomew and Associates. Vir- 
ginia Planning Commission, Richmond. 1943. 

REPORT ON AMENDMENTS OF THE ZONING RESO- 
LUTION OF THE CITY OF NEW York, AFFECT- 
ING HEIGHT AND ArEA. Planning Commission, 
municipal building, New York 7. November, 


1944. 39pp. 
RETROACTIVE ZONING. California Roadside 
Council, Executive Committee, Inc., Box 


4450, San Francisco 1. October, 1944. 22pp. 
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POLICE 


PoticE UNIONS AND OTHER POLICE ORGANIzA- 
TIONS. International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 918 F Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D.C. September, 1944. 30pp. 50 cents. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL HiIcH- 
WAY CONFERENCE HELD AT GRAND Rapips, 
MICHIGAN, FEBRUARY 28 TO MARCH 2. 1944. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1944, 
88pp. 

UTILITIES 

MUNICIPALLY OWNED GAS SYSTEMS IN TEXAs: 
20 CiT1es—1944. League of Texas Munici- 
palities, 2220 Guadalupe Street, Austin 21. 
September, 1944. Unpaged. 

INFORMATION REGARDING MUNICIPALLY OWNED 
AIRPORTS IN VIRGINIA Cities. League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, 
Richmond 19. October, 1944. Unpaged. 25 
cents. 

A SUGGESTED STREET LIGHTING PLAN BOOK FOR 
Urtixities. National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 155 East 44 Street, New York 17. 
1944. 56pp. 

(1) TaAxtcAB FARES IN CITIES AND VILLAGES. 
25pp. (2) WATER TREATMENT PLANT DATA. 
27pp. New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information, 6 Elk Street, Albany. 1944. 

TRANSIT Stupy, 1944: Los ANGELES METRO- 
POLITAN AREA. Central Business District As- 
sociation, 324 H. W. Hellman Building, Los 
Angeles 13. 1944. 39pp. 

TRANSIT’S PART IN PostTwAR PLANS. American 
Transit Association, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 1944. 40pp. 

(1) TyprcaAL ELectric BILLs; Cities oF 50,000 
POPULATION AND More, 1944. 42pp. 10 cents. 
(2) TyprcAL RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC BILLS; 
C1TIEs OF 2,500 PopULATION AND More, 1944. 
89pp. 25 cents. Federal Power Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 


WELFARE 


CORRECTIONAL TREATMENT OF YOUTH OFFEND- 
ERS; New MeEtHops For Op. By Leonard 
V. Harrison. New York City Community 
Service Society, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York 10. 1944. 70Opp. 10 cents. 

INSTITUTIONS SERVING CHILDREN. By Howard 
W. Hopkirk. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York 10. 1944. 244pp. 
$2. 

THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM IN SAN 
Deco, CALIFORNIA; REPORT OF A SURVEY 
By Francis H. Hiller. National Probation 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
1943. 75pp. 75 cents. 





